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Harm Department. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
eorrespondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax. 


THE EDITOR'S 








FARM NOTES. 





COWPEAS. 

Several inquiries recently received 
ask regarding the advisability of sow- 
ing cowpeas for a forage crop, instead 
of corn. 

It is our opinion that these peas are 
of little value to sow for this purpose, 
in this latitude, where corn grows so 
well. 

The one-half acre of “Karly Black” 
cowpeas we sowed quite late in June 
made an excellent growth up to ‘the 
time the frost struck them ten days 
ago. But even at this late date they 
had hardly commenced to bloom out. 

We sowed them on ground that had 
been run down (or out), and wished to 
grow something to shade the ground 
and furnish a green manure to plow 
under this fall or next spring. As this 
ground is rolling, we hate to plow the 
peas under this fall, on account of 
washing the soil by heavy rains. 

WHAT ARE COWPEAS? 

I have noticed several articles in 
The Michigan Farmer lately where 
mention was made of cowpeas. I 
would like to know what they are? 
Are they ef the same family as ihe 
common field peas, and are they ever 
raised for forage, or merely for fer- 
tilizing purposes? 

Emmet Co., Mich. J. O. GARVER. 

They are not peas at all, but a south- 
ern variety of bean. They grow and 
look very similar to beans, and we 
don’t see why our southern friends call 
them peas, at this late date. 

These beans make one of the most 
valuable forage crops for the southern 
farmer, and their fertilizing quality is 
as valuable “down South” as red clo- 
ver is on our northern farms. 

Tor years cowpeas have been grown 
north of the Ohio river, and recently 
quite extensive experiments made in 
Southern Michigan. Our friend R. M. 
Kellogg, of Three Rivers, has made a 
great success in growing these peas 
on worn out land for a renovating erop 
or fertilizer. 

For a fertilizing crop, to be grown 
during the hot summer months, we 
are pleased with our experiment in 
growing cowpeas. We recommend 
sowing the large “Early Black’ vari- 
ety. 

QUACK GRASS AGAIN. _ 

In The Farmer of Sept. 25 a new 
subscriber wants to know the best 
way to get rid of quack grass. 

I have a field of about two acres, 
one-half of which had several patches 
of that kind of grass. One year ago 
last spring I plowed the whole field 
in time to plant corn. 

The part of the field that had uo 
quack grass I planted. The other part 
I kept well stirred up, going over it 
With a cultivator once in a week or 
ten days, until the first of July, then 
sowed to buckwheat and had a good 
crop. 

Last spring T planted the same plat 





fo corn, and gave it the usual culti- 
vation. Since cutting the corn, I have 
cultivated the ground over and sowed 
to rye, with little or no quack grass in 
sight. 

I think. Mr. Editor, your idea of us- 
ing a tool with broad blades and so 
arranged as to sever every root, a good 
one. I formerly used such a cultivator, 
which did very well, but think broader 
blades would be better. 

Jackson Co., Mich. OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Your plan was a good one, with the 
tools you had. For all such work as 
eradicating any kind of grass or weeds, 
we prefer almost any kind of teeth 
rather than spring teeth. 

The old-fashioned tools with stiff 
legs or standards and broad blades 
were mostly used on summer fallow 
land, but they did good work. ‘The 
only trouble with the one we had was 
that it was too narrow a tool to get 
over the ground. 

During the last few years the broad 
sweeps have been coming into use on 
the one-horse cultivators. These 
sweeps do good work, and we have 
been trying to induce some manufac- 
turer t9 make up a two or three-horse 
tool for general field work, and having 
six, cight or ten-inch sweeps attached 
to the standards. 

Such a tool, well made and adjusta- 


soil plow. We have tried subsoiling 
with one team, transferring from one 
plow to the other at every round of the 
field. 

This is too slow work, and we have 
not subsoiled as much as we would if 
we had plenty of horse power. 

It is a good plan to break up the 
hard “plow pan” or bottom of the oid 
furrows, made so many years in suc- 
cession. The subsoil is, of course, 
merely lifted or loosened to fall back 
again. By no means should any of the 
subsoil be turned up on top of the sur- 
face soil. 

We shall have more to say about 
this matter in future issues. The best 
time to subsoil on your land, we think, 
is in the fall. It helps surface drain- 
age during the late winter and 
spring months, and conserves moisture 
more readily to yield up to growing 
crops as wanted during the growing 
season. Let us hear from experiment 
in due time. 

Oct. 1, 1897. 





For the Michigan l’armer. 
A CHEAP TOOL SHED. 





An observing person while traveling 





through a country will have his atten- 
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A CHEAP TOOL SHED, BY ANDY. 


ble, ought to be a success after a few 
seasons’ testing and improvements 
added. Such a general purpose tool is 
bound to come into general use some 
day. 

Would you please answer in the col- 
umns of The Michigan Farmer the fol- 
lowing: 

We have some idea of subsoiling our 
corn field this fall, to sow to oats next 


spring. Would like your opinion of 
subsoiling. 


The lot has been plowed some forty 
or fifty years, from six to eight inches 
deep (which is the depth of the sur- 
face soil), and never has been sub- 
soiled yet. The surface soil is quite a 
heavy clay, and the subsoil is a very 
stiff yellow clay. 

I don't know anything about sub- 
soiling, nor are there any of our neigh- 
bors that practice it. I should like to 


know all about it. 
Lenawee Co., Mich. c. L. WISNER. 


The theory of subsoiling is correct, 
but actual practice does not always 
show a benefit. In our opinion, sub- 
soiling should be practiced far more 
generally than it is. 

On heavy soils, having such a sub- 
soil as you mention, and on land not 
too rolling, we should subsoil once in 
five to eight years at least. 

To do this work requires two good 
three-horse teams, one on the regular 





surface plow, the other on the sub- 


tion attracted to many things which 
are often interesting and instructive. 
I believe if every farmer would take 
some kind of a trip with his family 
through his adjoining counties, he 
would be well paid for the time and 
money spent. He will meet new ac- 
quaintances, see new methods and de- 
vices of farming, which may or may 
not be applicable to his situation, be- 
sides having an opportunity to rest 
body and mind. 

On a recent trip I could but com- 
pare my observations with those of a 
similar one a few years ago. Prob- 
ably two of the most striking compari- 
sons were in the care of farm ma- 
chinery and the methods of improving 
the soil. Greater advances have been 
made in soil improvement than in the 
eare of machinery, though the latter 
has been discussed as often as the 
former through our farm papers. 

It often seems a waste of time to 
urge farmers to take better care of 
their tools, but if every farmer would 
travel through his county and visit 
the most prosperous farmers, it might 
create a little pride and ambition, and 
accomplish more than anything which 
may be written on the subject. 

It is a frequent complaint of farm- 


ers, “that they do not make anything 
at farming,” when at the very time 
they are complaining they may have a 
binder or mower standing out under 
some tree waiting for some good op- 
portunity to put under shelter or for 
another harvest. 

In a drive of 60 miles the last of 
August, I counted 48 binders standing 
in different places about the farms, 
either under the sheltering boughs of 
a tree or the “blue canopy of heaven,’? 
and quantities of other expensive ma- 
chinery scattered in like manner. As 
the average price of a binder is $125, 
the total cost of these machines would 
be $6,000. A farm tool will wear one- 
third to one-half longer when properly 
housed; allowing one-third off, this 
means a loss of $2,000 to those 48 
farmers, or about $40 each. This would 
build a tool house large enough to shel- 
ter all the implements and vehicles on 
the average farm. 

A tool house is not only a necessity 
as a matter of economy, but a conyen- 
ience to expedite and lessen labor. ff 
the tools are conveniently arranged, by 
“having a place for everything and 
everything in its place,” one can read- 
ily see what a convenience such a 
house would be. When a tool is 
wanted it can be quickly procured, and 
no delay caused by a search over the 
premises. 

When I built my first tool house I 
failed to make it large enough, so that 
my tools were piled up in such confw 
sion that I had to leave some out for 
a time. This worried me, to know 
that I was losing money every hour 
they were exposed, so I have just built 
an addition. As my supply of revenue 
ivas limited, I had to study economy 
of space. I had a large amount of 
erates and boxes, besides small tools 
which I had to plan storage for, be- 
sides having them convenient, 

The building I planned and built is 
open on one side, has a grownd floor 
with a second floor for storing crates 
and small tools. That the building 
would be substantial, without sills on 
one side, I set the posts on flat stones 
which were sunk beneath the ground. 
To the bottom of the posts I spiked on 
old plowshares, and when set in place 
small stone were tamped about them. 
This prevents the post from rotting so 
quickly. The shares will prevent the 
posts from being knocked out of place, 
and make a firmer foundation. 

I used nothing larger than 2x6’s for 
sills and posts, and by bracing the lat- 
ter well, find I have just as substantial 
a building as though made of heavier 
material. I put on a good shingle roof 
and now have a tool house 18x36 feet, 
which cost less than $25, and will store 
a surprising amount of machinery. 

I herewith send a sketch of same, 
which may have some useful sugges- 
tions to some of the readers of The 
Michigan Farmer. 

Kalamazoo Co., Mich. ANDY. 
(This is an important branch of 





farming, and not discussed as often as 
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it should be. There has been some 
improvement during the hard times, 
but there is plenty of room for more. 

We believe it would pay many farm- 
ers to build some such shed as our 
friend Andy has in use, even if it cost 
twice that sum. 

How many brother farmers ever 
“figured out” the loss on a mower, 
binder, horse rake, grain drill, plow, 
harrow and cultivator by one season's 
exposure? We believe the actual de- 
terioration would build a shed to 
cover every season of their use.—Ed.) 





SECURING THE CROP OF 
CLOVER SEED. 





We are now in the midst of cutting 
the clover seed crop. One thing is very 
noticeable—that every field of clover 
wili be cut for seed. In former years 
this crop was too often wasted by 
plowing it under or by pasturing; but 
now the farmers of this section are 
awake to the profits of this by-crop, 
and all of them are making some sori 
of cffort to save it. 

The seed crop this year shows a 
peculiarity not often seen, and that is 
the unevenness with which it ripens. 
A few days difference in the time of 
cutting the first crop seems to make a 
great difference in the ripening of 
the seed crop—more than has ever 
been noticed before in our manage- 
ment of a seed crop. However, if the 
result is the same it would make lit- 
tle difference, for there is no great rush 
of work at this time of the year and 
we can cut or wait as the case de- 
mands. 

Another feature of this crop is that 
the forage is very short and ligkt, or 
thin on the ground. We had timely 
showers—in fact abundant rain—for a 
heavy crop of forage, and some are 
surprised to find it so light. I account 
for it in part in this way: We had 
abundant rains through the entire sea- 
son and the first crop made a very 
rapid, tall, sappy growth, rather 
evertaxing the plant and leaving it 
uniuble to make a reasonable second 
growth; for every other environment 
Was right for a good second growth if 
the plant had been able to make it. 
Again, we have had three weeks of dry 
weather up to this date, which has 
been conducive to the maturing and 
curing or ripening of the seed. We 
never get a good seed crop when rainy 
weather continues up to the time of 
cutting. So I say it is essential to nave 
two or three weeks of dry weather 
just before cutting to insure us a good 
crop of evenly ripened seed. 

As usual the farmers are employing 
every possible method of cutting the 
seed, some still using the old wasteful 
way of mowing down and raking up 
with the gleaner, but many are impro- 
vising a sheet-iron platform attached 
to the mower. This requires an extra 
man to rake the bunches off, but is 
very effectual in successfully saving 
the seed, as the bunches are raked off 
to one side where the machine does 
not run over them. Some are trying a 
device sold for this especial work, but 
it leaves the gavels directly behind 
the bar, and the machine plays havoc 
with them the next time it comes 
around. While those who are doing the 
most successful work are using the 
eld self-rake. 

But on the whole farmers have made 
great improvement in this matter of 
saving the seed, and I doubt not that 
within the next decade they will have 
the harvesting of clover seed as nearly 
perfect as we now have that of wheat 
or hay. The crop here will not %e up 
to the average in yield per acre, and 
I fear not up to the average in -yuality, 
although it is a little early to predict 
the quality as mone has been threshed, 
and as I shall have something special 
to say on this matter of quality later 
on. A great deal of it is not well filled, 
and together with the light forage— 
not* enough of it on the ground—I 
doubt if any fields will yield over two 
bushels per acre, and many fields will 
go under this amount. 

The crop this year is almost cntirely 
free from weeds, and will be very nice 
to thresh, and as we now have self- 
feeders and blowers on the clover- 
hullers, when the farmers have equal 
improvements in the matter and man- 
ner of saving the seed it will be a 
more profitable crop for all concerned. 
Even in our imperfect management of 
it it is profitable not only as a by-crop, 
but in other ways, for when the farm- 
er raises his own crop he will sow 
more and without stint. Again, he will 
be more apt to have clean seed and 
not sow foreign noxious weeds to 






make life a burden to him in after 
years. So in closing I caution every 
farmer who has a clover field to cut it 
for seed, if for no other reason to have 
his own seed to sow, and to study this 
clover seed matter, as it is never a 
losing crop. 

Butler Co., Ohio. M. C. MORRIS. 
(Throughout this section of the State 
(Kalamazoo Co.) we have recenily 
traveled some one hundred miles dur- 
ing the last two weeks. Upon ‘iundreds 
of farms we found farmers cutting, 
raking, or bunching up their clover 
seed crop. 

In every instance we have foz:nd the 
clover heads well filled with iright, 
plump seed. It looks as though the 
southern counties of the State would 
furnish their full quota of prime 
clover seed for another season's ure. - 
Kd.) 





Yor the Michigan Farmer. 

FALL PLOWING. 
There are a great many advantages 
in fall plowing. First, it can be done 
when the weather is cool and the work 
not rushing and when the team is 
hardened by the summer's work. 
It will inke a great deal of rush out 
of the spring’s work, when the team 
is soft and the ground sometimes soft, 
too. It expedites spring work by get- 
ting spring crops sown earlier. 
Early sown oats means more bush- 
els to the acre and more pounds to the 
bushel. sand that is fall plowed 
should have water furrows run wher- 
ever it is neeessary to earry off the 
water. It will be better if the furrows 
are cleaned out with a hoe wherever 
needed, so the water will run sooner. 
This will make it possible to sow the 
oats fully a week earlier than if no 
furrows were made. Then this means 
that you can get at your corn ground 
that much sooner. It places you fully 
a week ahead with your work. It is 
so much easier when you are a week 
ahead than a week behind. 
Now I don't want you to think that 
I advocate fall plowing for all spring 
crops, or even for all soils. You must 
be your own judge whether fall plow- 
ing is suitable for your farm or not. 
On sandy soil, or on any soil that won't 
run together by the action of freezing 
and thawing and become so hard that 
it will require more work to put it in 
shape than if it were not plowed, it 
will do to fall plow. 
But if furrows are run out, so the 
water can run off readily, there is not 
so much danger of the ground becom- 
ing in this condition. It is where the 
water lies, and has to dry up or soak 
away, that the mischief is done. 
Then, again, on the clay knolls the 
ground will become hard before the 
other parts of the field are dry enough 
to go on with a team. These troubles 
‘an all be overcome, somewhat, by 
running good water furrows and plen- 
ty of them. 
Just as good oats can be raised on 
clean corn stubble, not fall plowed, as 
if plowed. I have raised large crops 
in this way, by cultivating the ground 
and drilling in the oats. Excellent 
oats have been raised in my neighbor- 
hood by sowing the oats on clean corn 
ground, and going over the field twice 
with a spring-tooth harrow. Even in 
this case it is advisable to run water 
furrows. 
All the advantage fall plowing has 
over no plowing of corn ground for 
oats is, that the work looks better. 
Cultivating up a lot of corn stubbles 
and tumbling them around with a har- 
row make the ground look rough and 
unworkmanlike. 

But the oats will soon grow up and 
cover these things, and at harvest 
time you will experience no _ incon- 
venience in harvesting them on ac- 
count of stubbles or rough ground. 
This ground will plow just as well for 
wheat in the fall as if it had been 
plowed the previous fall for oats. 

I think on most soils fall plowing for 
oats, peas or barley can be done at an 
advantage and a saving of time. But 
I have never dared to try fall plowing 
for corn on our soil. Corn requires a 
deep mellow seed bed, while oats need 
a firm bottom and with the surface 
fine and mellow. 

Fall plowed ground for corn would 
need tools that would work the ground 
up fine and mellow, as deep as it was 


plowed, to produce good results. This 
would require a great deal of team 


power and time, and no advantage 
would be gained over spring plowing, 
unless it would kill wireworms or cut- 
worms. But I have seen these pests 
bad on fall plowed ground. It does not 
always destroy them, if it does at all. 





If I had a clover sod for corn. | 


would not think of plowing it in the 
fall, on any kind of soil. There is al- 
ways a loss of fertility where ground 
lies naked over winter and through the 
spring. The clover will shade the 
ground and protect it from any loss. 
The ground becomes better by the 
clover remaining on it as late as you 
can in the spring before planting. 

Ground that is kept covered by a 
mulch is always better than if left 
bare. But if the ground remains frozen, 
or covered with snow, the loss is not 
so great. But if you have a good clo- 
ver sod you have a good thing, and you 
should always keep a good thing as 
long as you can. 

Ciover sod plows up mellow and re- 
mains so through all the summer. This 
year we planted 18 acres of corn, and 
in order to arrange our fields it was 
necessary to plant eight acres that had 
been in corn the previous year. These 
eight acres consisted of a clover sod 
when the ground was plowed for corn 
the year before, and the ground is 
naturally as good as any part of the 18 
ncres. 

3ut you can see a marked difference 
up to the very row where last spring's 
clover sod was turned down. I should 
say that the corn is a quarter better on 
the clover sod than on the eight acres 
where corn grew last year. So 1 say, 
get all the clover sod you can, and 
then keep it on the ground as close up 
to planting as you can. June clover 
and Mammoth clover are equally as 
good for fertilizing purposes, but Alsike 
falls far behind. 

Gratiot Co., Mich. I, N. COWDREY. 

We agree with you regarding fall 
plowing for oats, for a good seed bed 
for this crop needs as much compact- 
ing underneath as for a seed bed for 
wheat. 

Iiven were we to sow oats on corn 

ground, on fairly level land, we should 
prefer fall plowing of the corn stubble 
in order to have a thoroughly com- 
pacted seed bed. The best crop of 
oats we saw harvested this season was 
grown en corn stubble plowed | Jast 
fall. 
For corn we prefer to plow and fit 
the seed bed just before planting, es- 
pecially under the conditions you 
name. Now, how many others agree 
with us? Let's hear from somebody 
along this line.—Ed.) 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
CISTERNS AGAIN, 


You ask for plans for building a cis- 
tern, so I will give you mine. It can 
be built in most kinds of soil, as I have 
built them in light sand with good re- 
sults. 

Commence at the surface with a 
round or oblong hole, say two feet in 
diameter, or no larger than is neces- 
sary. When at the depth of two and a 
half or three feet, gradually enlarge 
the hole to any size you wish the cis- 
tern. When dug it will be the shape 
of an egg, with large end down. 

Plaster with good water lime upon 
the earth. I use a few brick around 
the top, which can be built to any 
height you wish. 

For a cistern to hold 25 or 30 barrels 
you will need about one and ene-half 
barrels of lime. ‘This will make a 
durable but cheap cistern. We have 
one built 20 years ago, and it is all 
right now. 

Hillsdale Co., Mich. 

nS ee 


CUTTING TIMBER FOR 


A. BEERS. 
POSTS. 


To the Editor of Michigan Farmer. 

In your issue of Sept. 25th I notice 
an article written by Arthur R. 
Harding upon the proper time to cut 
timber for posts, and the method of 
handling them, that is so milslead- 
ing according to my _ experience, 
knowledge and belief, that I hereby 
take issue with him. His statements, 
in ordinary conversation, would do 
but little or no harm, but what most 
persons read in print, for some unac- 
countable reason they believe, while 
if they were listening to thesame state- 
ments in a conversational way they 
would pay little heed to it. Hence, 
statements which are made for agri- 
cultural papers, at least, should be 
thoroughly tested. I think no great- 
er mistake can be made than to sea- 
son posts before setting them in the 
ground. In proof of which position I 
offer the following: In 1857, while 
2 young man, my father made for me 
two hitching posts, cut from green 
timber, in the spring of the year, and 
immediately set them in the ground. 
They were made from green swamp 
oak. They have been in constant use, 
and are today, good, strong, safe posts 





to tie to. Now. if Friend Harding will 





in.tance any seasoned posts which 
outrank these in age and are in as 
good state of preservation, I will take 
under advisement the propriety of 
seasoning posts in the future. 

Ionia Co., Mich. E. P. KELSEY. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


A COVERED WELL. 





I am much surprised in reading of 
wells, water, etc., not to see any men- 
tion of the covered well. It is realty 
a clean and sure, safe way of keeping 
out all outsiders. 

Just stop your well three feet below 
the surface, and cover with a flat stone 
laid in cement. Lay a foot or so of 
the top of the wall in cement and, if 
soil is loose, pack clay outside the wall 
until you get to solid earth. 

Of course you must put in a galvyan- 
ized iron pipe before you close the top, 
and that can be extended into the 
house sink and save a good many 
steps. : ; 

I draw my well in near the top and 
set a sewer tile two feet in diameter on 
the wall and close the tile with a stone. 
I have one in use that has not been 
cleaned in 20 years, and by actual test 
the water is as pure as a spring. 

Saginaw Co., Mich. A. B. PAINE, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


A GOOD FARM POWER. 


I saw in The Farmer a letter from 
Mr. If. Williams, of Clinton Co.. that 
he does not like his geared windmill. 
I should not if it did not grind. 

I have had a 14-foot wood wheel for 
over two years. Have ground over §0 
tons of feed, cut my cornstalks and 
sawed wood. 

Can cut from 30 to 40 cords per day 
with a good wind. It has not cost me 
a cent fer repairs. We run it in any 
wind that blows, and it takes care of 
itself. 

We have a bin over the grinder with 

an elevator to carry the ground feed 
into another bin. We have it so that, 
as the grain gets nearly out of the hop- 
per, it rings an electric bell at the 
house. Then we can shut it off. It 
will grind in a light wind, but not so 
fast. ; 
I think if Mr. Williams had my mill 
he would not want a tread power. We 
bought our mill on the ‘“no-work-no- 
pay”. plan. 

About the mill creeping on its gear, 
mine will not, as it goes out of gear 
in the opposite direction from the way 
it would creep. 

I do not pump with mine, as I have 
another mill to do that work. It does 
not cost much to have them pump. I 
think the geared mill pays the best of 
any tools I have. 

I have only taken The Farmer this 
year, but like it first rate, 

Faton Co., Mich. JAMES MEAD. 

(Everyone who has seen our power 
mill at work is astonished. at the im- 
mense power it develops, and so are 
we.—Ed.) . 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
GETTING RID OF STUMPS. 

Would like to say in The Farmer to 
C. 8S. Bliss, Saginaw Co., that the 
cheapest way I have found to get rid 
of such stumps, is to use an axe, grub 
hoe and shovel. 

Dig around the roots, cutting them 
off close to the body of the stump. also 
the other end low enough to let the 
plow pass over. 

It looks like quite a task to dig 
stumps in this manger, but just try it 
on a few and see for yourself. It 
leaves the land in good condition for 
crops. 


Mecosta Ce., Mich. HENRY SCHMIDT. 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion the Michigan Farmer. 


FALL MEDICINE 


Ts fully as important and as beneficial a: 
spring medicine. We are now, as then. 
about to undergo a change of season. 
The system must be strengthened, sus- 
tained and protected. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla is the best Fall Medicine because by 
purifying and enriching the blood it in- 
vigorates and protects the whole body. 


Hood's Saniic 

parilla 

Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier 

5 8 sure liver ills, easy to take 

Hood bs) Pills ay co aueiaes. i cunts 
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WANTED. veretiteen dotars a mon? 

















and board. Must be well recommended. Address 
WILLIAM H. ELLIOTT, Detroit, Mich. 
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Hive Stock. 


BADLY MIXED. 








We have held all along that a change 
of feed or an artificial environment 
would produce the bacon hog from any 
of the breeds used at present for lard 
purposes, but the type will be changed 
quickly by the introduction of the 
blood used in England, Ireland and 
Denmark. These hogs, such as the 
Tamworth and Yorkshire, are not 
pleasant to look upon in the eyes of 
the Iowa farmer. The nose of the 
Tamworth is fearfully and wonderful- 
ly long, and that of the Yorkshire is 
fearfully and wonderfully turned up. 
These hogs have too much resemblance 
to the unimproved hog of twenty years 
ago to commend themselves to the 
favor of Iowa farmers unless there is 
i money commendation ahead. Let 
the packers furnish this in the shape 
of a premium on the bacon hog, and in 
the course of two or three years, they 
will get them in great plenty. In this, 
as in everything else, money talks. 
With the farmer, in the end, pretty is 
that pretty does, but until he can see 
some more money in it, he is likely to 
hold on to his good-looking lard hog. 
—Wallace’s Farmer. 


The editor who wrote the above ex- 
tract on bacon hogs has got badly 
mixed up in describing the Yorkshire. 


The hog he describes is the Smail 
Yorkshire, which never was a bacon 
hog, and the very antithesis of the 
Large Yorkshire, which with the Tam- 
worth are regarded as good types of 
hogs required by the bacon curer. The 
Small Yorkshire is a very meaty, com- 
pact animal, low on the leg, broad 
backed, with good hams and shoulders, 
and a nose so short he cannot root 
to advantage without standing on his 
head. He is very similar in form, 
color and general make-up to the old 
Suffolk, once a great favorite in this 
State. The Large Yorkshire is totally 
unlike him except in color, both being 
white. He has a very long nose, large 
head, long thin body of the pumpkin 
seed order, very light in the hams and 
shoulders, and standing high on his 
legs. He grows to great size if allowed 
to live long enough. One thing is cer- 
tain, a very short-nosed hog will never 
be a bacon hog. The bacon hog, as 
typified by the Large Yorkshire and 
Tamworth, is very rangy, with long 
nose, large head, thin body, the back 
rounding, and drooping at the rump, 
with the legs long. The Yorkshire is 
flop-eared, and is regarded by English 
writers as the original hog of that 
country, although much improved 
since. All other English breeds have 
been modified by infusion of the blood 
of the Neanolitan and Chinese hogs. 


thie 


TRUTH ABOUT DIPPING 
TEXAS CATTLE. 





THE 





While all the world knows of the 
experiments at dipping cattle to cure 
them of Texas, or splenetic, fever, at 
Tort Worth, few people are aware that 
a Southwest Texas man is entitled to 
the credit for discovering the method 
of freeing Texas cattle of the ticks 
vhat prevent their free and unrestrict- 
ed shipment to the northern markets. 

More than six years ago R. J. Kle- 
burg, manager of Mrs. King’s Santa 
Gertrude ranch, after years of investi- 
sation and research, came to the con- 
clusion that the tick was the cause of 
the Texas fever and that it was 
through the tick that northern cattle 
became infected with the fever, which 
Was always fatal to them. 

_Mr. Kleburg tried many plans for 
freeing the cattle of the ticks and 
finally devised the plan of dipping the 
cattle in a solution that would kill off 
the ticks, but not injure the cattle. He 
had constructed on the Santa Gertrude 
ranch a dipping tank, so arranged that 
hy means of a tilting platform the cat- 
Ue were forced into the tank and com- 
pletely immersed in the chemical solu- 
‘ion. The tank was so built that the 
cattle would be entirely immersed, but 
With no danger of drowning the small- 
cr ones, and of sufficient length for 
‘hem to remain in the solution long 
‘nough for the solution to penetrate 
to = parts where the ticks had lodge- 
nent, 

_The first experiments convinced Mr. 
Kleburg that his theory was right, but 
‘he vexed problem was to find the 
right kind of dipping solution. He ex- 
irimented with many different kinds 
ind sent abroad for several kinds. 
After many experiments and at great 





expense he discovered a solution that 
was effective, and the same has been 
in successful use for several years past 
on his ranch. 

Mr. Kleburg’s efforts to discover a 
remedy for the Texas fever received 
the hearty co-operation of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United 
States government, and during the ad- 
ministration of Secretary Rusk the lat- 
ter sent Dr. Norgaard, the noted ex- 
pert, down to Texas to investigate and 
report on the experiments of Mr. Kle- 
burg. Dr. Norgaard spent two years 
at Santa Gertrudes ranch and made a 
eareful and detailed investigation of 
the methods employed by Mr. Kleburg, 
and his report is now on record in the 
Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton. Dr. Norgaard is now at Fort 
Worth representing the government in 
the experiments being made there. 

About a year and a half ago the Aus- 
tralian government, hearing of the suc- 
cessful experiments of Mr. Kleburg, 
sent a commission of three experts to 
Texas to investigate the same, and the 
commission spent several weeks at 
Santa Gertrudes and made a most flat- 
tering report on the success of the 
undertaking. 





FEEDING A STOCK BULL. 





A correspondent, writing from Hub- 
bardston, this State, sends the follow- 
ing query: ‘What is the best feed for 
a stock bull two years old? Keep him 
up all the time.’ In feeding a young 
bull, two points are to be considered; 
first, his growth; second, his health 
and vigor. If he does not get proper 
rations to keep him growing, and of a 
nature to grow bone as well as flesh, 
he will become stunted, and this can 
never be made up by any amount of 
subsequent feeding. The feed for such 
an animal should not have too large a 
percentage of fat-formers, as fat does 
not give strength or vigor, although a 
certain amount is a necessity to per- 
fect health. In the grain ration, there- 
fore, ground oats and bran are to be 
preferred, and little if any corn meal 
should be fed. Clover, or clover mixed 
hay, cut corn fodder and roots should 
be fed with the grain. It would also 
be advisable to give some old process 
oil meal now and then mixed with the 
grain ration. The various forage ra- 
tions are mentioned so the feed can be 
changed from time to time, which is 
a very important matter. In roots we 
should prefer mangels sliced or pulped, 
but any other roots can be used, such 
as turnips, sugar beets, potatoes, etc. 

But if you keep your bull housed up 
all the time, it will require very care- 
ful feeding and management to keep 
him in good health or good temper. It 
is entirely contrary to his nature. No 
feed will take the place of good 
pasture during the season when it is 
available, either to promote growth, 
health or vigor. Good pasture, with 
plenty of good water, with the pure 
air and sunshine, are a positive neces- 
sity to vigorous health in breeding cat- 
tle. Nothing can take their place. It 
has also a strong influence on the dis- 
position of breeding animals, A bull 
that is at pasture with other animals 
of the herd very seldom shows an un- 
ruly disposition. If he does he should 
be dehorned at once. Confine a young 
bull, away from other animals of his 
kind and you will surely make him 
ugly tempered and vicious, and you 
are nearly sure to injure his value as a 
stock animal. If, however, you think 
best to keep him up all the time, let 
him have a ration of green fodder 
every day during the season, such as 
grass, clover, fodder corn, or any other 
green crop you may have. But ie 
should at least have a small paddock 
into which he can run at pleasure. 





From Our Paris Correspondent. 
LIVE STOCK MATTERS IN 
FRANCE. 





VALUE OF TUBERCULIN. 

As to tuberculin. Its efficacy is not 
questioned. Apart from that, the law 
lays down that it must be utilized as 
a means of detecting the existence of 
tuberculosis. If after the cutaneous 
injection reaction sets in, the animal 
must be reported at once, and to be 
slaughtered within a fixed time follow- 
ing the certificate of the vet. It is the 
inadequate number of veterinary sur- 
geons that is the drawback in France. 
to secure the general application of 
the test. Hence, why ladies are grad- 
uating as vets. Russian female stu- 
dents graduate for the profession as 
an ordinary occupation to live by, but 
they are certain of being employed on 
returning home. As to the contagious 





character of tuberculosis there can be 
no doubt. Dr. George adduces the 
case of a two-year-old pig that was 
placed in a stall which had been oc- 
cupied by a diseased cow. The pig in 
a short time was noticed to be wasting 
away. It was killed and on examina- 
tion the organs were found to be 
highly infected with tuberculosis. In 
Germany, pigs fed on milk derived from 
tuberculosed cows, contracted the dis- 
ease to as high as 70 per cent, but 
when the milk was given boiled, none 
of the hogs became affected. Even 
the goat that was regarded as proof 
against the malady, has been affected, 
according to Prof. Billing, so that soon 
one may expect to see in the goat 
sheds of Paris—for goats’ milk is in 
great request for weakly children and 
people suffering from cancer—fifty-two 
persons die weekly from the latter in 
the capital—‘‘all the goats have been 
vaccinated’’—the signboard over dairy 
yards for cows, announce also the eat- 
tle have been tuberculined. 
VEAL RAISING FOR THE PARIS MARKET. 

Paris requires 167,000 calves yearly 
to supply its veal wants. Calves are 
preferred that are not less than six 
weeks, for then the flesh is firm, and 
not more than thirteen weeks old; af- 
ter the latter period the flesh dimin- 
ishes in whiteness, as the grass, etc., 
diet commences to impart a red tinge. 
Calf-rearing for veal is a specialty 
with the peasant farmer, and pays. 
But the diet must be milk, or some 
substitute for it. Skimmilk and meat- 
meal have been relied upon. Baron 
Peers is the great advocate of that 
ration, but the flesh becomes rosy and 
Parisian housekeepers dislike such. It 
is calculated that 1% ounces of meat- 
meal, per 14% pints of skimmilk, equal 
that quantity of whole milk. Prof. 
Aime Girard appears to have solved 
the question by substituting potato 
fecula for meat-meal, and in the same 
proportions. The fecula is mixed with 
one-half the quantity of milk over a 
slow fire, and stirred till all be well 
blended and lumps avoided. The re- 
mainder of the milk is then added, and 
the calf will suck it up readily from 
the bucket, no feeding bottle or arti- 
ficial teat being necessary. On this 
feed a calf puts up 28 ounces of flesh 
daily, representing a cost for food of 
three-fifths less than if fed on whole 
milk. Some rearers mix a_pinch of 
bone dust with the ration. However, 
up to the present the advantages of 
phosphate of lime, or bone-forming 
material, have never yet been demon- 
strated for growing animals. Not 
much lamb figures in the Paris butch- 
ers’ stalls; it is not exactly a popular 
meat, and has for a rival, veal. French 
lambs are not much larger than good 
kids. 

c 
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Ucterinary Department 


breathes as if she had heaves. Coughs 
a great deal and has a rattling in her 
throat. She feeds well. Is better and 
worse at intervals. T. C. B., Bellaire, 
Mich.—Your mare suffers from heaves, 
possibly brought on by overexertion 
while her stomach and bowels were 
full of food. Feed less bulky food. 
Keep her bowels acting freely. Wet 
her feed with lime water. Give her 
two drams Fowler's solution of arsenic 
three times a day. 


Lump-Jaw.—On September ist I dis- 
covered a lump the size of a large egg 
on left jaw of 2-year-old steer. Four 
days later I began to treat with one 
drachm iodide of potash three times a 
day. Also applied mixture of red 
iodide of mercury, one part to four 
parts vaseline, every other day. Lump 
at once doubled in size and has re- 
mained so ever since. The only excep- 
tion to this treatment was that from 
September 20th to 23rd, inclusive, we 
applied tincture of iodine instead of 
iodide of mercury. Steer is in stable; 
eats, drinks and .looks well except 
that the bunch is sore and itchy. Is 
the treatment proper and how long 
should it be continued? What results 
may we expect? We have had no ex- 
perience so that we could open it and 
eare for it properly afterwards. A. EB. 
B., Toledo, Ohio.—Your treatment was 
quite proper. Insert a seaton through 
bunch and apply tincture of iodine to 
seaton twice a day. Continue giving 
iodide of potash. 


Fistula of Scrotum and of Withers.— 
I should like to get some information 
with regard to a pair of 5-year-old 
horses. One of them has a swelling 
on one side of sheath. It came on him 
one year ago last spring. Swelling has 
broken and discharged several times. 
I consulted a veterinarian who said it 
was fistula. Recently, another swell- 
ing of the same nature has come on 
bréast of same horse. The other horse 
has a sore on top of neck which ap- 
pears to be fistula. Their sire is the 
same horse, but their dams are of a 
different breed. Do you think it he- 
reditary, and what would be the best 
treatment? They appear to be in good 
health. P. H. S., Michigan.—Make a 
free incision into scrotum. Inject 
wound with one part carbolic acid to 
30 parts water. It would be a good 
plan to remove all unhealthy tissue 
with a knife. Then wound will heal 
rapidly. I do not think their trouble 
hereditary. Use the knife freely on 
one that has fistula of withers. Try to 
get proper draining to tumor, Apply 
iodoform once a day and the carbolic 
acid lotion twice a day in both cases. 





Hot Time in the Old Town Day and Night. 
Grand Rapids Carnival of Fun, Oct. 26-29. 
For which occasion, the C. & W. M. and D. G. 
R. & W. lines will sell tickets to Grand Rapids 
and return from all stations in Michigan at one 
fare rate. Selling days Oct. 25th to 29th. Re- 
turn limit Oct. 30th. See later announcement of 

special] rate one day excursions. 
Gro. DEHAVEN, G. P. A. 








CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 





Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Kach communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
and a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
letter. 





Asthma.—Ewe breathed hard last 
spring. Hard breathing has increased 
until it is very difficult for her to 
breathe except by opening mouth. 
She froths at mouth. She is thin in 
flesh. What is the trouble and is there 
any remedy? A. H. L., Michigan.— 
Give 30 drops tincture lobelia and 10 
drops fluid extract belladonna three 
times a day. Feed her on nutritious 
food that is not too bulky. If her ap- 
petite is not good, give her three grains 
quinine three times a day. 

Heaves.—Valuable 9-year-old mare 
has some kind of a lung disease. She 
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MPROVED SMALL YORKSHIRE SWINE.—All 
out of show stuff. Sows bred. You will do well 
by writing us. D. MAHAN & SGNS, Piqua, Ohio. 


POLLED DURHAM CATTLE. fo." sere: 


Send for catalogue and testimonials. 
A. EK. & C. I. BUMLEIGH, Mazon, Ills. 


WANTED One man in each community to 
g Sellour ‘money makers.” A big 
, thing. Write quickly. Address 

MONEY MAKERS, 39 Peck Ct., Chicago, Ill. 


PUBLIC SALE Tuesday, Nov. 9, ’97, of 

pure bred Herefords: 4 
cows, 50 heifers and 20 bulls. Will goto highest bid- 
der, at farm ot 8. Duncan, near Windsor, Shelby Co., 
lls. Catalogue on day of sale. WEST & DUNCAN, 


THE ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 
Temperance St . Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. Pa- 
trons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veterin- 
ary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee, sixty-five dollars per session. Session 

begins October 13th. Apply to Principal. 




















ANDREW SMITH. F. R.C. V.8., Toronto, Canada. 





PROSPERITY AND SEPARATORS. 





i d i Don't forget that you have been promising yourself and family that 


ment you ever made. 





rn asec 


Cream Separator just as soon as you had alittle money in sight and 
things looked brighter. 
ten years past. Don't put off so wise and safe a purchase a day longer — 
you can make it now and there could be no better time. Put it in 
to-day and it begins saving money for you to-morrow. It will save 
and make money faster in proportion to its cost than any other invest 

Now that the time has come don’t make the mis- 
take of trying to save a little by buying an imitating second or third class 
machine which is ‘“‘cheap’’ on paper and in first cost only. Get the best 
and hence the cheapest in that it will save you most and serve you 
longest. If you are in doubt inany way try and see for yourself. Send 
. for new “Baby” or Dairy catalogue No. 257 and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
RANDOLPH AND CANAL STS. 
CHICAGO. 


They‘look brighter for ti .er-er now than for 





74 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK. 
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THE GLORIFICATION 
PACER. 


The season 1897 will probably be re- 
ferred to in future as the year of the 
pacer. During this year the pacer has 
become as popular, if not more so, than 
the trotter. For many years he was 
regarded as a plebeian, whose breeding 
deserved little encouragement. That 
time has gone; whether it will return 
again is an important question to con- 
sider. It means more to the horse- 
breeding interests of the country than 
would appear at first sight. The pacer 
is not regarded with favor by any for- 
eign nation; in fact, pacers are prac- 
tically unsalable abroad, except at ex- 
tremely low prices, while the trotter is 
every day becoming more popular. To 
displace the trotter with the pacer 
means the loss of the very profitable 
business which breeders now enjoy 
with nearly every country in Europe. 
The question is, what is to become of 
the pacers not fast enough to earn 
money on the track, which will always 
mean a much higher rate of speed 
than with the trotter? There will be 
no foreign demand for him, and if the 
home market does not want him he 
will become as valueless as the street- 
car horse did upon the introduction of 
electricity as a motive power on street 
railways. 

It looks to us as if it was time to 
call a halt on the production of pacers, 
and that sires that produce trotters 
nearly entirely should be sought out 
and used. If this is not done we shall 
surely see a slump in prices, which will 
be disastrous to the breeders of the 
light harness horse. The present popu- 
larity of such horses as Star Pointer, 
Joe Patchen, and John R. Gentry bodes 
no good to the future of the American 
trotter; and it is time those most deep- 
ly interested should look the matter 
squarely in the face, and study out 
what the future effects of the present 
popularity of the pacer will be upon 
the horse-breeding interests of the 
eountry. 





THE BICYCLE VS. THE HORSE. 





The War Department has made pub- 
lic the report of Second Lieutenant 
James A. Moss, 25th Infantry, who 
commanded the bicycle corps which 
made the long journey from Fort Mis- 
soula, Mont., to St. Louis, last sum- 
mer. The document is filled with in- 
formation of the greatest value to bi- 
eyclists who contemplate making long 
trips. The purpose was to test the 
value of the bicycle in the Army, and 
the conclusion of Lieutenant Moss on 
this point, in his own language, is as 
follows: 

Military cycling in our Army is in 
its infancy, and no one but a person 
who has had actual experience in this 
line can fully appreciate the possibili- 
ties of the wheel as a machine for 
military work. The bicycle has a num- 
ber of advantages over the horse. It 
does not require so much care, it needs 
no forage, it moves much faster over 
fair roads, it is not so conspicuous, and 
ean be hidden from view more easily, 
itis noiseless, and raises but little dust, 
and it is impossible to determine direc- 
tion from its tracks. 

Furthermore, the fighting strength of 
a bicycle corps is not diminished by 
“horse-holders.” Under favorable con- 
ditions the bicycle is invaluable for 
courier work, scouting duty, road pa- 
trolling, rapid reconnoissance, ete. A 
bicycle corps as an adjunct to infantry 
or cavalry could render excellent serv- 
ice where speed rather than number 
is required, such as taking possession 
of passes, bridges, and strong places 
ahead of the command and holding 
them until reinforcements could be got 
from the main road. On the other 
hand, in rainy weather, over bad roads, 
etc., the horse is superior. The thought 
of the bicycle doing away with the cav- 
alry altogether is ludicrous. Each has 
peculiar functions of its own—a par- 
ticular field in which, under certain 
conditions, the one is superior to the 
other. The question, therefore, which 
confronts us, is: Should not a modern, 
up-to-date army have both, that it 
might avail itself of the advantages 
of the one or the other, as the proper 
conditions present themselves? 

Which seems a wise and common- 
sense conclusion. We shall never see 
a charge of bicycles on an infantry 
square, and the horse must always be 
regarded as the main reliance of an 
army, no matter how bicycles may be 

improved. 


A VETERAN GONE. 


Mr. A. C. Fisk, one of the oldest and 
most noted breeders of trotting horses 
in the State, died at his farm, near 
Coldwater, on Monday, September 27, 
aged 82 years and 7 months. Mr. Fisk 
came to Michigan in 1835, and in 
1839 settled om the farm where he lived 
until his death. As far back as 1851 
he began to take a strong interest in 
the improvement of the horse stock 
of the State, and brought in some well- 
bred horses from the East with that 
end in view. He first became interest- 
ed in the Morgans, later the descend- 
ants of Imp. Messenger through some 
of his most noted sons, and afterwards 
the Mambrino Chief and Hambletonian 
families. He was the owner of Othello, 
or Black Prince, by Hill’s Vermont 
Black Hawk; Vermont Hero, by Sher- 
man Black Hawk; Moscow, or De- 
fiance, by Defiance, a thoroughbred; 
Gray Messenger, a horse by a son of 
Ogden’s Messenger, dam, a Messenger 
mare; Mambrino Chief, Jr., by Mam- 
brino Chief, dam a thoroughbred mare 
by Birmingham; Masterlode, by Ham- 
bletonian, dam, Lady Irwin, by Amer- 
ican Star. These horses will be recog- 
nized as furnishing some of the foun- 
dation stock which has produced many 
of the most noted horses in the State. 
Since the time he had those horses, 
Mr, Fisk has owned many others noted 
both for their speed and their ability 
to breed high-class trotters. Up to the 
time of his death he took a warm in- 
terest in everything pertaining to the 
trotting horse, its history and develop- 
ment. He did much to make Cold- 
water the most noted center for trot- 
ting horses in the State, it being prom- 
inent as far back as 1856 and 1857, 
and maintaining its position up to the 
present time. 





THE STYLE OF HORSES WANTED 
ABROAD. 


F. J. Berry, the Chicago horse deal- 
er, and a man of wide experience in 
the trade, thus specifies the classes of 
horses in demand for export: 

First.—Drivers and coachers, which 

must be well bred, of good color, from 
15.3 to 164% hands, with fine head and 
neck, plenty of bone and substance, 
with good, keen action, and plenty of 
quality. They must be good travelers, 
and if they have some speed all the 
better. This class of horses has al- 
ready advanced very much in price 
and very soon will be as high-priced 
as ever. Present values range from 
$150 to $300 per horse. 
Second.—The cab horse, weighing 
about 1,100 pounds, 15% hands, a rug- 
ged but smooth made horse, with bone 
and substance, and a fair traveler. 
Present price averages about $75. 

Third—The bus horse, weighing 

from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds, 16 hands, 
smooth, rugged made, and one that can 
move off at a fair gait, and shape him- 
self well in harness. Present price is 
from $80 to $125. 
Fourth—The draft horse, which 
should weigh from 1,500 to 1,800 
pounds, should be rugged made, good 
bone and blocky built, with smooth 
finish and a first-class draft horse 
in every respect. Present price is from 
$100 to $200. 

Fifth.—The American trotter, which 
in all cases must be a high-bred horse, 
with plenty of bone and action and 
substance, high finish, good disposition, 
and the more speed he has the higher 
price he will bring. He ranges in price 
from $200 to $5,000 per horse, accord- 
ing to his quality, size and speed. 

All horses for exportation must be 
perfectly sound and without blemish. 
and are bringing at present a higher 
range of prices than horses sold for 
any other market. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





There are 61 trotters that have 
records of 2:10 or better, of which nine 
have entered the list this season. 

Columbine, by A. W. Richmond, dam 
Columbia by Bonnie Scotland, has 
three sors in the 2:20 list, namely: 
Anteeo, 2:164% Antevolo, 2:19%4, and 
J. C. Simpson, 2:18%4. 

The amount of money offered in 
prizes for winners at the Chicago 
horse show, foots up $40,000. The show 
is to be held the first week in Novem- 
ber, and it is expected there will be 
from 1,000 to 1,200 entries. 

Rilma, 2:10, and The Monk, 2:10%, 
are credited with the largest winnings 
of the year, Rilma’s being placed at $9,- 
512, and The Monk’s at $7,480. Both 
started the season without records, 





and this fact should be noted by those 





who think they have money earners 
among their youngsters. 


The meeting at Terre Haute last 
week was a sensational one. “The 
world’s record for four-year-old pacers 
was broken by Ananias, who captured 
the first heat in the 2:09 pace in 2:06%. 
Lottie Lorraine lowered the record for 
pacing mares to 2:053%. In this same 
race Bessie Bonhill paced the last half 
mile in the second heat in oné minute 
or better. 

The eligible starters in America’s 
greatest trotting race, the $5,000 Tran- 
sylvania Stakes, have been named. 
There are fifteen horses eligible to 
start, and the race, which will be de- 
cided on the third day of the meeting, 
promises to be one of the greatest in 
the history of the association. The 
eligible horses are: R. G. Stoner’s 
Oakland Baron, 2:09%4; W. O. Foot’s 
Rilma, 2:10; Charles Bassini’s Louis 
Victor, 2:10%; Village Farm’s The 
Monk, 2:10%; Charles H. Turner’s 
Bush, 2:11% J. C. MeFerron’s Tommy 
Britton, 2:113%,; A. B. Moore’s Pat 
Watson, 2:124%; C. L. Griffith’s Tuna, 
2:124%; Edward Graves’ Rose Turner, 
2:13%4; J. S. Caldwell’s Wilbur, 2:13%4; 
Oakland Farm’s Janie Shelton, 2:13%4; 
Gowanlock Briggs’ King Warlock, 
2:144%; J.. A. Sheeley’s Legene, 2:14%4; 
C. C. Prince’s Black Seth, 2:1514; Dick 
Curtis’ Henry Barrett, 2:15%. 

A report of the Chicago horse mar- 
ket the past week says that the heavy 
receipts are premonitory of an active 
fall trade, and show a liberal demand 
from all sources. The strong feature 
of the market is the extensive foreign 
trade, competition being sharp on all 
extra choice arrivals of drafters, ex- 
port chunks, and drivers. Liberal do- 
mestiec orders are being executed for 
the top-notchers of all classes and 
prime horses of all grades are meeting 
with a steady inquiry at the best 
prices of the season for both exporta- 
tion and the home markets. The grad- 
ual improvement in business every- 
where is reflected in the trade. The 
foreign movement commenced earlier 
and is more extensive in its demand 
than any former year. The eastern 
demand for drafters, Boston chunks, 
and drivers is developing more 
strength, and the situation is more 
hopeful from both increased domestic 
and foreign inquiry. 
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Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusives 
ly by J. Ba 
Gombault 
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SUPERSEDES on CAUTERY OR FIRING 
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McLAUGHLIN BROS., | «: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons. 
BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. | 


CATTLE. 


J.J.C. BULL_ CALVES—some fro 
» cows. Chester White Pigs. both eng rn 
best families. B. P. R. cockerels from best strains. 
COLON C. LILLIE, Coopersville, Mich. 


nz F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, Livingston 
» Mich., breeder of Shorthorr cattle, Berk- 
shire m hogs, and B. P. Rock fowls. Stock for sale. 


J. ¥.* EW. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich, breed. 
* ers of registered RED POLLED Al 
Olney and Sultan head the CATTLE 





























M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breed 
0 Ree Bro poland-China teen" 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Oaklan 
J breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns, ing oa 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshi re sheep. 
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,; Lakeside Herd Holstein Friesian Cattle, 


registered cow: heifers for 
wear eae Calves Shner sex one woe "ua ts 310 
each. WOODMAN & BLAIR, Manistee, Mich. 











SHEEP. 


EO. C. WOODMAN, breeder of Dorset 
~—paes | .o~ - Four choice rams for sale 
Address WooD DMAN, North Lansing, Mieh. 


puss Bred Hampshire Rams from imp. stock 
at a bargain for the next 60 days. Inspection in- 
vited. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, 8t. Joe Co., Mich. 


| oowx Sheep and Chester White Swine. Either 
sex and all ages for sale. Write before pur- 
chasing cls elsewhere. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 
XFORD DOWNS FOR SALE—-both sexes. 
No better es or better bred on the con- 
tinent. AITKEN, Flint, Mich. 


RAMBOUILLET Breeding Ewes for Sale.—I have 
340 Rambouillet ewes and ewe lambs, eligible te 
register. I wish to dispose of 200 of them. Address 
orcallupon A. H. PADDOCK, Commerce, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 

yearling rams from imported stock, good enough 
to head any flock. Also yearling and two-year-old 
ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram lambs; none 
better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich. . 


I Ng pinn yy hey FARM, Flint. Mich.—Reg- 
istered Oxford Down sheep from World's Fair 
prize-winning stock; registered Jersey cattle; regis- 
tered Tamworth swine. A few choice Oxford Down 
ram lambs and one yearling ram forsale. Alsoa 
registered yearling — bull and registered 
Jersey bull calf. Addre 

‘ANCHORWOOD FARM, Flint, Mich. 





























HOGS. 


OUNTY LINE HERD OF POLAND- ag 
SWINE. a ready to ship. Young sows bred 
. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


FS. fe early-maturing, well-finished — 
CHINA March and April pigs write 
L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Clinton ¢ Co., Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. OC. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from oeng families. Write for prices. 
HACKNEY, Mt. Morris. Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 

















ed. Reasenable prices. Correspondence solicited. 





LAB ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
— dual highly bred. Call or address 
T KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 


1 ig not akin. Prices reasonable. 
2 “r.M PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY | SWINE. pigs tOrsale, both 


sexes. ALL, Martin, Mich. 


H ERE is where you find extra good Poland- 











China sprin, pigs of best breeding fer sale. 
. ‘A A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 





POLAND-GHINA PIGS ir2.ctcuo”, “"* 


A.CROMAN Box 99, Grass Mic: 


World Beater Herd of Chester Whites. 2 .ce°to 


rize-winning herds that won $2,170 at the World's 
Fair. MARTIN VOGHL, JR., Fremont, Ohio. 





























GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 
, Mich. My stock 
JOHN Girect from 1. B. Sliver Co. Write for prices. 
POLAND-CHINAS. tioca’ “Guailty ana breed- 
ing oe. Now booking orders for epring pigs « 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich 
THE PLUM HILL HER Shorthorn cate, F 
— and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs for 
C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 
Pigs ready to ship. From 
DUROC- JERSEY ‘ —— = registered 
not akin. 
J. H. BROWN. ( Cinnes, Mich. 
N. A. CLAPP, “S##32”" 
MMich. 
Write for prices Large English Berkshir* Swine. 
D- 
W atin e Bree ae en tro grand yards 
wien WHILLARD PERRY or | Hatch 
M. H. BURTON, Mich. 
Special Sale of { Chester | Whites 
vob ght. om dandies, ate oc 
value. Write to-day ——- secure wa nerora, ne. 





D CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
py Bee yb oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


OLD OAK KRAA The home ot 


9 CHESTER 

WHITE HOGS of special type and merit. Sires 

of the best eastern stock; dams of the best western 

stock. Something new, — es Prices 
asonable. Correspondence so) 

. @. SELLMAN, South Lyon, Oakland Co., Mich 








W oO. bb anger) on, =. ~ Proprigtor of of a4 
e Michigan Central he rt) 

CHESTER WHITES. 
Choice pigs of March and 
April farrow. either sex 
and pairs not akin. Write 
me just what you want or 
give me a call if con- 
venient. 


Docs FOR SALE 


All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunt- 
ing, House and Watch Dogs. Trained, untrained 
and pups. Send stamp and state kind wanted. 
JAMES BETTIS, - Winohester, Ill. 

OAREY FARM KENNELS. 
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Sheep amd Glool. 


A PRIZE AUSTRALIAN MERINO 
RAM. 








The prominent position which the 
flock owners of Australia have won as 
growers of splendid Merino fleeces, 
renders facts relating to their flocks of 


great interest to our sheep breeders. 
This week we print-a half-tone from a 
photograph of a prize-winning ram. He 
is reported to weigh in full fleece 227 
pounds, and his fleece, a long delaine 
staple of the highest quality, 16% 
pounds. The size of carcass and length 
of staple are very desirable features 
in a Merino, but it will strike 
our Merino friends at once that the 
weight of fleece, for a matured ram, is 
much below what it ought to be. It 
will be noted that this ram has a good 
head, broad and well covered, good 
depth of shoulder, and is close coupled, 
with good quarters and quite straight 
behind. His legs are fairly well cov- 
ered also, and his fleece must have car- 
ried very little oil to weigh only 16% 
pounds. In the history of the flock in 
which this ram was bred, it is stated 
that imported French and German 
Merino rams were tried, but the prog- 
eny were always inferior to the orig- 
inal flock, so they were all discarded, 
and the old stock relied upon. This 
has led to considerable in-breeding, but 
so far without any apparent loss in 
size, vigor, or constitution. 

It is upon flocks of this character 
that American Merino rams have made 
the greatest improvemeut. They have 
added greatly to their wool-growing 
qualities, while the quality of the 
fleeces of the resulting progeny is not 
injured in the slightest degree. Those 
breeders who were free purchasers of 
American Merinos some years ago are 
still reaping a rich reward. S. Mc- 
Caughey, who probably purchased 
more American rams than any other 
breeder, and used them freely in his 
flock, is regarded as in the front rank 
of Australian breeders. At the recent 
sheep show in Sydney, his American 
Merino ram Aristocrat was given the 
grand champion prize. He was bred 
in Australia, but from a_ straight 
American Merino ram and an Ameri- 
can Merino ewe. He is a two-year-old. 
Mr. McCaughey also carried off the 
prize for champion ewe over two and 
one-half years old with one of pure 
American blood. The ram Aristocrat 
was afterwards offered at public sale, 
and bid up to 750 guineas, about $4,900, 
but Mr. McCaughey had placed a re- 
serve bid of 1,000 guineas on him, and 
preferred retaining him rather than ac- 
cept the bid of 750. A number of other 
sheep from the McCaughey flock were 
offered, all containing’ American Me- 
rino blood, and they sold at very high 
prices. 

In view of what the American 
Merino has accomplished in the past, 
and the high position he has achieved 
as the greatest wool-bearing animal on 
earth, should we not go a little slow 
in making radical changes in his char- 
acteristics? Should not whatever 
changes are made come from a gradual 
and careful course of breeding which 
Will eliminate such characteristics as 
ure deemed more or less objectionable, 
than by some violent and radical cross 
which would be apt to sacrifice many 
of his best points? Too much oil, too 
sinall a carcass, or too short a staple 
may be easily modified by a few 
judicious crosses, but to jump at 
once to the other extreme would surely 
throw away many of the most valuable 
qualities of the breed. 





DIRTY, USELESS 


TIVE. 


AND DECEP- 





A correspondent in London (Eng.) 
larm and Home opposes the practice 
of coloring the fleeces of sheep in- 
tended for exhibition. It is an English 
custom, not tolerated in any other 
country except on English breeds, and 
should be stopped as useless and de- 
ceptive. The correspondent referred 
to says: 

“What kind of oil or preparation is 
used for giving to the wool of sheep 
that rich, mellow color which one sees 
at exhibitions?” seems a peculiar ques- 
lion when we remember that different 
breeds of sheep are differently colored. 
Surely if you have visited many ex- 
hibitions where sheep are shown in a 
disgraceful state of obesity, and elabor- 
ated, colored, curled and barbered, you 
must have observed this. The sub- 
Stances most commonly employed are 
ted and yellow ochre and raw and 


burnt umber dissolved in water, and 
mixed with oil to the shade most in ac- 
cordance with the fancy of the owner 
or the tint popular for the breed. 

“In most cases the pigment and wa- 
ter are mixed to the consistency of a 
stiff paste; the hands, previously 
wetted with olive oil, are then smeared 
with the paste, and rubbed briskly to- 
gether until it and the oil are thor- 
oughly mixed. The fleece is then gone 
carefully over with this mixture, 
which is clapped well into it. In some 
eases the coloring material is wrought 
into the wool by means of flat boards, 
something similar to those used by 
plasterers, which are attached to the 
hands by means of straps. The color- 
ing of sheep is a dirty, useless, decep- 
tive practice, and ought to be abol- 
ished.” 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY OF MICHI- 
GAN. 





(The following paper was prepared by 
the late Hon. Enos Goodrich, ‘Old Gene- 
see,’”’ to ba read at a meeting of the State 
Merino Sheep-Breeders’ Association, but 
ill-health prevented his attendance. We 
publish it so our readers can have the 
views of a veteran on the necessity and 
value of sheep husbandry to the farmers 
of Michigan.—Ed. Farmer.) 


It is but a small part of what might 
be said upon this comprehensive sub- 
ject that will be warranted by the pres- 
ent opportunity. 


In reviewing the action of the sheep 
breeders of Michigan for the past for- 
ty-seven years, I find very much to ap- 
plaud, and but little to condemn. Dur- 
ing those forty-seven years no State in 
the Union has made the improvement 
that Michigan has in the quality of her 
sheep, The championship of America, 
and perhaps of the world, rests to-day 
between the three States of Vermont, 
New York, and Michigan; and in view 
of the close tests of recent years it 
would, perhaps, be presumptious in 
either to claim the ascendency. Let us, 
therefore, stand side by side upon the 
exalted plain of superior merit, while 
each claims to possess the best sheep 
that ever stood upon the planet. 

Going back to the period of 1840, be- 
ing the earliest of which I have relia- 
ble data at hand, I find Michigan con- 
tained a population of 212,267 inhabi- 
tants, to clothe which she had 99,616 
sheep. These sheep produced 153,375 
pounds of wool, being 24% ounces to 
the head, and 11%4 ounces to each in- 
habitant. Should this statement excite 
the smiles of the sheep-breeder of 
to-day, a glance at the other 
States of the Union will show that 
Michigan was not so very much behind 
her older neighbors. Tennesee, with 
741,593 sheep produced 1,060,332 
pounds of wool, being not quite 23 
ounces to the fleece; North Carolina, 
with 538,279 sheep produced 625,044 
pounds of wool, being a fraction over 
18% ounces to the fleece. Vermont, 
then. as now, led the Union on its 
weight of fleece, having 1,681,819 sheep 
and producing 3,699,235 pounds of 
wool, being 35%, ounces to the fleece. 
New York followed with 30% ounces, 
while Ohio gave an average of 29% 
ounces, which was then the exact av- 
erage of all the States. 

Coming down to 1880, we find Ver- 
mont very slightly in the lead, with 
439,870 sheep, and 2,551,113 pounds of 
wool, being 9234 ounces to the fleece; 
Michigan was a good second with 2,- 
189,339 sheep and 11,858,497 pounds of 
wool, being 8634 ounces io the fleece, 


81% ounces. I will pause here to re- 
mark that the foregoing figures are 
from the United States Census of 1880, 
and that I find between these figures 
and our State reports some discrepan- 
cies which it is not in my power to 
reconcile. From this time onward we 
have only State reports to guide us. 

Coming next to our State report in 
1881, we find sheep sheared, 2,137,232; 
wool, 11,577,455 pounds; average, 86% 
ounces, as before. Following to 1882, 
we find the most gratifying results in 
all departments. First, an increase of 
103,783 sheep; second, in weight of 
fleece of over 4 ounces to the head, 
producing, thirdly, an increase of 1,- 
159,888 pounds of wool. These are the 
figures: Sheep, 2,240, 965; wool, 12,737,- 
348; average, 91 ounces to the fleece. 
Coming down to 1883, we find sheep, 
2,374,555; wool, 13,373,805; average, 90 
ounces to the fleece. Next follows the 
year 1884, most memorable in the 
sheep husbandry of our State, from the 
fact that our sheep and wool produc- 
tion then reached its zenith, the figures 
being, sheep, 2,453,778; wool, 13$828,- 
090 pounds; average 91 ounces to the 
fleece. I will not attempt to explain 
a discrepancy between the figures on 
page 120 and the Wheat Map on XIX 
of the report of that year. 

Standing now upon the pinnacle of 
Michigan sheep husbandry, it is grati- 
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CHAMPION AUSTRALIAN MERINO RAM. 


steady progress that brought the num- 
bers of sheep from less than a hundred 
thousand in 1840 to near two and a 
half millions in 1884, and the weight of 
fleece from 24% ounces to 91 ounces on 
the ample flocks of the State. When 
we adulate the names of the Hum- 
phreys and Jarvises, the Hammonds 
and Atwoods of the East, for their most 
commendable achievements in perfect- 
ing the American Merino sheep, I de- 
sire to ask, wherein have their labors 
been marked with more intelligence, or 
been productive of better results than 
those of the Balls, the Taylors, the 
Shorts, and other distinguished breed- 
ers of our own State? 

Standing upon the pinnacle of ‘S84, 
the position is one which should sug- 
gest profound reflection. Can it be 
that in the progress of this most com- 
mendable and useful industry the ze- 
nith of our prosperity is past? We 
have seen Vermont, with her 1,681,819 
sheep in 1840 degenerate to 439,870 in 
1880, and in 1886 we find them down 
to 878,174, a number less than one- 
quarter what it was fifty years ago. 
We have seen over five million sheep 
in New York dwindle since 1840 to one 
and a half millions in 1886. We have 
noticed the decline of sheep husbandry 
throughout the Eastern and Middle 
States, and are we hopelessly drifting 
in their wake? 

Sheep-breeders of Michigan, this 
should not be so. Our State is not yet 
in “the sere and yellow leaf.” If afew 
counties along the southern border be- 
gin to be affected by the dry rot, we 
have “other fields and pastures new” 
all through our central belt, and above 
the Saginaw Bay, where, upon our ex- 
tended pine plains and lumber lands 
the sheep should, and I believe will 
be hailed as a benefactor. And I will 
here say to the counties of the south 
that if they will bring back their flocks 
to the standard of ’84, and hold them 
there for the next ten years, I will 
pledge myself in behalf of the north, 
that Michigan shall then be the proud 
possessor of three million sheep. 

It seems to me that the highest duty 
of this Association is to inspire the 


rank and file of wool growers of the 
State with more confidence in their oc- 
cupation. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 





The records of the treasury depart- 
ment show that the imports of wool 
at the ports of New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston during August, 1897, 
the first full month since the new 
tariff went into effect, amounted to 
2,875,897 pounds, the smallest importa- 
tion of any month since January, 1894, 
when the aggregate was 2,744,046 
pounds. The wool importations for 
August, 1896, amounted to 4,719,778 
pounds and the largest previous im- 
portations were for April, 1897, when 
they reached 95,559,935 pounds. Last 
August’s importations were largely of 
class 3 or carpet wools. 

The fact that Vermont rams took 
the prize at the sheep show held at 
Sydney, Australia, recently, goes to 
show that this country can and does 
produce some of the best sheep in the 
world. Australians naturally prefer 
British stock, and have been importing 
largely from the mother country, but 
a pastoralist’s love for a sheep will in- 
duce him to get the best he can, regard- 
less of ancestral affiliations. Breeders 
in this country are increasing their 
shipments of blooded stock to Austra- 
lia every year, and the triumph of the 
Vermonters at the Sydney show will 
help the cause along wonderfully. Our 
own flocks are gradually getting bet- 
ter, but there is room for vast im- 
provement yet.—Drovers’ Journal. 
(Which is all right, except that it is en- 
tirely wrong to call these sheep Ver- 
mont Merinos. Mr. McCaughey, the 
largest prize winner, purchased more 
sheep in Michigan than in Vermont, 
and fully as many in New York, be- 
sides some in Ohio, and to call sheep 
bred for generations in those States 
Vermont Moerinos, is misleading and 
incorrect. They are American Me- 
rinos.—Ed. Farmer.) 
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Mother 
Strensth 


can only come from proper 
food and carefulness in diet. 
—- strength depends on 
mother strength. 


PABST 
MALT EXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the ideal food, for the woman 
who expects to me — or 
who is—a mother. 

It is the most nourishing, and 
most easily digested of foods, 
and helps to digest other foods. 
In addition, it is a gentle sooth- 
# ing tonic, calms nervousness, 
# cures stomach trouble, and in- 


creases the flow and richness of 
the milk. 


Sold by all druggists at 25c. } 
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Shropshires 


AT AUCTION. 


The Concord Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation will hold its first annual sale at 


CONCORD, MICH., 


OCT. 18th, 1897. 


The following Stock will be offered: 


200 IMPORTED, CANADIAN and 
AMERIGAN BRED EWES, 


All Bred to Reserve Rams. 
Also some choice rams and ram lambs for sale. 


Importation will arrive about Sept. lst. Ped- 
greed catalogue after Oct. Ist. Will also have 


5,000 GRADE SHROPSHIRE EWES. 


Some choice rams and ewes at private sale now. - 


Adaress |, §, DUNHAM, Sec., Concord, Mich. 
A CUT PRICES 











FOR 20 DAYS to make 
§ a a of breed- 
i es. 100 head big, robust one and two-year- 
xd aig! red SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


old high class. pure b: 
to select from. Boars. Write Mich. 
. 





Also P.C 
price list. A, H, FOSTER, Allegan, Mic 
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range Pepartment. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 


Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 





KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 








EDITORIAL INK-DROPS. 





We hope that the valuable articles 
appearing in this department on “Coun- 
try Roads” will excite discussions, not 
only in the Subordinate Granges, but 
in these columns as well. We shall wel- 
come any comments on these articles 
or upon the subject in general. 

= = x 

We have as yet received no word 
from any other Granges concerning 
their libraries. Is it possible that Fruit 
Ridge Grange is the only one in the 
State which has a good working li- 
brary .in its hall? We hope this is not 
true, and we want to hear from those 
who have libraries. 

= = = 

Patrons, do not be backward about 
sending in news from the Granges. 
We ought to have two columns of news 
notes every issue, at the least; and we 
would not object to more, if it is all 
good, live material. We want to know 
what you are doing, and more especial- 
ly what you are thinking and saying 
in your Grange meetings. We want to 
know of any new plans that are being 
worked out, any new schemes you 
have on foot for increasing the value 
of your Grange work. We regard the 
news columns as a pretty good index 
of the life of the Grange throughout 
the State. After the summer period of 
relaxation we should take a fresh 
start, and we hope that the Grange 
news columns will reflect the renewed 
vigor of the Subordinate Granges. 

* a ~ 


The time for active work in the 
Grange has come again. It is inevitable 
that summer will see lessened activity, 
but now that the rushing season is 
largely over, the evenings longer, and 
the atmosphere invigorating, we ought 
to get together again. Has any Grange 
tried the “Rally Day” plan which we 
spoke of in these columns a short time 
ago? We should like to hear from any 
Granges that have had a meeting espe- 
cially for the purpose of considering 
plans of work for the coming winter. 
Personally we don’t like to work with- 
out some plans, ard we believe the 
same should be true of every Grange. 
Let us have definite plans, and then 
we shall have definite results. 

s ¢ & 


A number of magazines and papers 
have been noting the fact that during 
the past year the people of this coun- 
try have been receiving a liberal edu- 
cation along certain lines, more espe- 
cially on the money question and in 
foreign affairs. This education has 
come about through the wonderful 
public discussions which have taken 
place as a result of the political cam- 
paign, and through the remarkable ay- 
tivities of our foreign relations. Now 
it is largely in this way that the 
Grange educates, and, in fact, this is 
largely the way in which any man be- 
comes educated. Education is not ob- 
tained so much by sitting down to a 
book and poring over what others 
have said and thought as it is by ming- 
ling with the activities of life, observ- 
ing what the actual occurrences are, 
and then learning to draw correct con- 
clusions from these occurrences. The 
Grange does this through its various 
means of activity. This being true, it 
becomes very important what subjects 
the Grange is discussing, and the full- 


fess with which it discusses them. The 
“conclusion of the whole matter’ is 
then, that the State Grange, the Po- 
mona Granges, and more especially the 
Subordinate Granges, should give the 
best of their time and thought to the 
thorough and systematic discussiog of 
the leading questions which concern 
farmers as farmers and as citizens. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





LOWELL DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
The next meeting of Lowell District 
Council will be held at Bowne Center 
Grange Hall, on Thursday, October 14, 
1897, at 10 o’clock a.m. ‘Topics of in- 
terest to all farmers will be freely dis- 
cussed. Open meeting, everybody in- 
vited to be present and take part. 
WESLEY JOHNSON. 
LEONIDAS GRANGE 
made an exhibit at the fair and se- 
cured the first premium, which will 
be $25. A few farmers from Burr Oak 
competed against them. The Grange 
exhibit was often complimented. The 
banner was made on the matron’s 
apron which was originally the regalia 
for the fourth degree. 
The whole fair was pronounced more 
successful than it had been for many 


years. 
COR. SEC’Y. 
IONIA COUNTY POMONA 


meeting is to be held with Ronald 
Grange October 21, 1897 (third Thurs- 
day). Topics for discussion: 1. “Does 
it pay to thresh the corn and shred 
the fodder?’ 2. “What is the cause 
of defective eyes in our children; is 
it physical degeneration of the race, 
or may it be accounted for by imper- 
fect methods of instruction?” 3. 
“How to lighten summer labor?’ 

MRS. L. J. BARNARD, Lecturer. 

BROTHER JAMES COUSINS 

died at his home in the township of 
Climax, Kalamazoo Co., August 24, 
1897, after a long and painful sickness, 
in the 72d year of his age. Brother 
Cousins has been a member of Mon- 
tour Grange No. 49 since April 10, 
1880. He always met us with cheerful- 
ness and mirth. One of the “old guard” 
has left us and passed on to take the 
higher degrees. 

A UNION MEETING. 
A union meeting of the Grangers of 
Washtenaw county will be held in Fra- 
ternity Grange Hall on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 14, at 10 a. m. Social dinner at 
11:30 a. m. Program of original pa- 
pers, also recitations, music, etc. Ques- 
tion: Our Normal School system 
—should it be changed so as to be more 
efficient and practical? Discussion will 
doubtless touch on report of “Commit- 
tee of Twelve,” as bearing upon the 
whole subject of country schools and 
their improvement. All fourth degree 
members cordially invited. Probably’ 
an evening session. 
LECTURER. 


COUNTRY ROADS.—IV. 








In a former article I indicated one 
of the changes which I would like to 
see made in our road laws; one by 
which proper drainage of the high- 
Ways could be secured where needed. 
I am in favor of a number of changes 
similar in their object of securing 
more efficient and economical methods 
of road making. But it is useless to 
mention any more of them as I uever 
expect any of them to be adopted. If 
we cannot have our laws improv2d, the 
next best thing that I can see is to 
improve in the execution of those we 
have. The only way to do this is by 
educating those who execute them; 
hence, when I was requested by the 
editor, I very willingly consented to 
do my part in this direction. Ju doing 
this it is simply my aim to show up 
some of the bad methods which have 
prevailed ever since I can remember 
and how they may be improved on. 
These bad methods are our own fault 
and not of the law or the pathmasters. 
Mr. H. C, Pearsons has said: “We need 
to get rid of the wastefulness of the 
manner in which the pathmaster is 
required to do his work. ‘The wealih 
of a Croesus would not suftice to con- 
duct any business to a successful issue 
if conducted as we do our rond work. 
To appoint a man this year who kas 
no fitness, no training for his work, 
then to set him to work without pian 
or specification or method or appli- 
ances or instruction of any kind, fur- 
ther than to warn out his men and 
do a certain number of days’ work on 
the road, and then to repeat ihe same 
process year after year indefinitely, is 





a kind of stupidness not paralleled in 
the world outside of the State of Mich- 


igan. Having found a man for path- 
master who has fair intelligence, we 
should keep him in office until, with 
experience, training, and observation, 
he becomes a useful and valuable ex- 
pert; then give him a salary that will 
keep him.” All of which I heartily 


j endorse except as to the people of 


Michigan, who are no worse than 
those of many other states in this re- 
spect. Many of them have road laws 
similar to our own and like causes 
produce like results in all of them. 
And now we return to the roads 
themselves. Having secured a good, 
well graded piece of road, the next 
thing is to keep it in order. In this 
as in everything else “a stitch in time 
saves nine.” It is lots easier and 
cheaper to keep a road in good order 





Vg 
DO IT. . 

when it is so than it is to restore it 
after it has got in bad order. Every 
consideration of comfort, convenience 
and economy dictates that when a bad 
spot begins to show in a road it should 
be repaired at once. Road machines 
are good tools for making dirt roads 
and for keeping them in repair after 
they are made. But there is a big dif- 
ference in machines. Every township 
ought to have a supply of good ones. 
When I was a boy I read a story of a 
pious old deacon who objected to pur- 
chasing a chandelier for the meeting 
house “because,” he said, “when you 
have got it you will have to hire some- 
one to play on it.” So it is with a 
road machine. It needs a man to play 
on it who knows how. A great many 
distressingly bad jobs of road work 
have been done with road machines. 
I sometimes think more hurt than good 
has been done with them. But the 
machines were not to blame. One of 
the commonest faults is making the 
roadbed on too steep a slope and leay- 
ing a ridge of loose dirt and sods in the 
middle of the track. This compels 
teams to take to the sides of the slope, 
to their discomfort and sometimes 
danger. It is presumable that the ob- 
ject intended in making these steep 
slopes is to carry off the water quick- 
ly. But overdoing it defeats the ob- 
ject. Loaded wagons in passing have 
the greater part of the weight thrown 
on the lower wheels, which nearly or 
quite doubles the tendency to cut a 
rut on that side which will intercept 
the water and thus soften the earth 
and intensify the evil the slope was 
designed to prevent. If the load is a 
high one there is danger of an over- 
turn. I have known of a number of 
loads of hay tipped over in such places. 
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HOW IT SHOULD BE DONE. 

Like harvesting and haying or seed- 
ing, there is a time when road work 
should be done and a time when it 
should not be done. Grading should 
be done in the spring or early sum- 
mer so that the roads may become 
thoroughly settled before frost comes. 
Turnpiking a road just before winter 
sets in is a crime. I have seen roads 
spoiled for nearly a year in this way. 

Road machines ought to be run over 
clay roads in the spring as soon as 
the frost. is out and the mud dry 
enough. This is to smooth the surface 
and fill up the ruts; not to turnpike. 
It should be done over again after 
rains as often as the roads get rutted 
until the roadbed is thoroughly dry 
and settled for the season. 

Kalamazoo Co. F. HODGMAN. 





CAPITOL GRANGE AND GOOD 
ROADS. 





Capitol Grange No. 540 met Septem- 
ber 25 at the home of Brother and 
Sister Robbins, three miles west of 
Lansing. After the reading of two 
interesting papers by Mrs. Herbert 
Reed and Miss Bertha Hume, the sub- 
ject of good roads was presented by 
Brother Henry Robbins. He sa‘d in 
part: 

“I have lived on this farm nearly 
forty-five years. During this time the 
road between here and Lansing has 
gradually improved; yet we have a 
general complaint to-day that the road 
system is far from perfect. The com- 





plaints are made that the election of 


pathmasters every spring is not the 
proper way; that the making of clay 
roads is not correct; and that the 
working out of our road tax in four 
or five days when the road is not in 
good condition does not pay. Who is 
to blame for this? The pathmaster is 
not to blame because he can afford 
only a certain amount of time. I 
think the pathmaster should get pay 
for his work, at least for what he does 
after his own tax is worked out. [ 
believe also that it would be better to 
elect the pathmaser for three years. 
He should then have work done on 
the road when it is advantageous; 
have repairs made when needed. 

“I think the road machine, if prop- 
erly managed, is a great advantage, 
and I think we ought to have one for 
at least every third district. It would 
‘soon pay for itself. 

“It seems to me that a road should 
not be less than 25 feet between 
ditches, and not turnpiked too much; 
just sufficiently so that the water will 
drain off well. I hope we can have 
more gravel roads around Lansing. 
While a model gravel road is quite ex- 
pensive, at the same time it is the most 
satisfactory of anything within the 
reach of the farmers at present. At 
a certain institute not long ago the 
road question came up, and someone 
advocated the plan of piowing out the 
center of the road and then filling in 
with gravel, the object being to hold 
the gravel from wasting away. I do 
not like this plan. I think a better 
way is to lay in the gravel without 
plowing, scraping the dirt up to the 
sides of the gravel. 

“Good roads improve our country; 
then let us try to have better roads.” 

In discussion, Mr. Towar said that 
they had good roads in his district, but 
agreed with the paper in that path- 
masters should be elected for three 
years, in fact, he thought it would be 
better if elected for ten years. He is 
in favor of paying a money tax, and 
having the road work done by con- 
tract. 

Mr. Allen said that most men in his 
district worked faithfully on the road, 
and that he did not want to see the 
pathmasters criticised too much, lke- 
cause it is a thankless job anyway. 
He thought that the use of wide-tired 
wagons would be a great advantage. 
Asked what he thought was the best 
time of year to put gravel on the road, 
Mr. Allen said he thought in the fall, 
as it will then get packed down dur 
ing the winter. 

Mr. Holloway said that in some dis- 
tricts the roads were not repaired in 
time, but in many cases it would be 
better if never repaired at all than to 
be repaired in the way it is done. 

Mr. Everett said he was pathmaster 
in his district. He thought the work 
was generally well done. They do 
some turnpiking, and haul gravel a lit- 
tle each year, and have a pretty good 
road. 

After lunch, walking over the farm 
a little, and looking over the stock, 
the social closed. 

Capitol Grange has been holding 
regular socials every two weeks all 
summer long. They have been a great 
thing in Grange work. 





GRANGE FRESH AIR WORK. 





The results of this work for the pres- 
ent summer, so far as Detroit is con- 
cerned, are shown by the followins 
from the Detroit Free Press: , 

The final meeting of the Michigan 
State Grange Fresh Air Fund Com 
mittee was held yesterday at the of- 
fices of the Detroit Association 4 
Charities. There were present, Mrs. T. 
S. McGraw, Mrs. Collins B. Hubbard. 
Miss Fay S. Henry, Miss Charlotte 
Mason, Geo. N. Brady and Dr. James 
A. Post, secretary. 

Miss Mason, agent, presented her re- 
port of the season’s work as follows: 

During the year 1897, 173 persons 
have been sent into the country, 1: 
adults and 156 children. Of these 
only 14 were boys. This year, for fhe 
first time in the history of the work, 
three colored children went. The 176 
beneficiaries of the charity were sent 
over different lines of transportation 
as follows: D., G. R. & W., 79; M. C. 
R. R., 27; Wabash, 36; Lake Shore, 6: 
Grand Trunk, 11; F. & P. M., 11; D. & 
Cc. S. N. Co, 3. One was returned 
from Port Huron free of charge on the 
Star-Cole line, One hundred and twen- 
ty-seven dollars and five cents has 
been expended for the summer’s work: 
Fares, $66.96; printing cards, $1.79: 
telegrams, $14; street car fare, $3.79: 








postage, $3.59; salary, $50; making cost 
for two weeks’ vacation or more but 
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little over 75 cents per capita. The 
work has gone on smoothly and pleas- 
antly this year and in almost every 
case great satisfaction has been ex- 
pressed. As a result of this year’s 
work five children are- to have com- 
fortable homes for the winter and two 
of these until grown up. 
CHARLOTTE MASON. 

The report of Miss Mason was ac- 
cepted and a vote of thanks tendered 
her for the efficient and cheerful man- 
ner in which she has done this work, 
which has so largely devolved upon 
her. The committee also extended 
thanks to those who have contributed 
to.the fund and made this work possi- 
ble; to the Free Press for valuable as- 
sistance, and to the several transpor- 
tation lines for liberal concessions and 
willing service, without which the 
work could not have been accom- 
plished. 





THE GREATEST DANGER. 





We quote below, first from the Loa- 
don “Spectator,” and second from the 
“Outlook.” As the “Outlook” says, the 
“Spectator” is a very conservative and 
somewhat aristocratic journal. ‘The 
“Outlook” itself is a conservative 
though not an aristocratic journal, and 
its strong words must set people think- 
ing: 

“Yet there is little doubt that the 
United States have disappointed men. 
It may be that too much was expected, 
that allowance was not made for the 
inherent difficulty of the problem of a 
free commonwealth; but it is certainly 
mortifying to find, after more than a 
century has passed away, corruption 
and Mammon enthroned, and the very 
principles on which the republic is 
based, trampled under foot. It is not 
pleasant to see millionaires dictating 
their terms to subservient legislative 
bodies, and the whole policy of a great 
nation arranged expressly to coin 
wealth for a privileged and protected 
few. This is assuredly not the democ- 
racy to whose advent hopeful dream- 
ers were looking forward a hundred 
years ago. The United States have 
scarcely succeeded in gaining the deep 
respect of the world, and have certain- 
ly not secured its affectionate regard. 
We cannot look with veneration or love 
on a nascent oligarchy of oil, sugar, 
lumber and coal magnates, who pull 
the wires and make the political pup- 
pets dance to their sinister piping. We 
do not ignore the millions of honest 
citizens who hate this state of things; 
but their apparent inability to over- 
throw it does not increase our belief in 
the political forms of the republic. One 
would be inclined to say that the 
United States had the very greatest 
chance ever offered by Providence to 
mankind, and that up to the preseut 
the opportunity has not been em- 
braced. We know that the American 
nation is still in the making, that it is 
not a definitely finished product like 
France or England, that the building is 
scarcely more than half completed. 
and that the scaffolding is still up, and 
we make allowance for the fact. But 
we cannot also help seeing that bad 
material is being used, that dishonest 
workmanship is too palpable, that 
something dangerously approaching. 
disaster is being courted. We do not 
like the present aspect, and we feel ap- 
prehensions as to the future.’—From 
the “Spectator.” 

The following is from the “Outlook,” 
N. Y., commenting on the foregoing: 

“The London Spectator is a conserv- 
ative journal. It is wholly without 
socialistic sympathies. Its tendencies 
are aristocratic rather than demo- 
cratic;,on the side of vested interests 
rather than on that of popular rights— 
certainly it is not radical. One would 
expect, in the issues between capital- 
ism and democracy, to find its preju- 
dices rather on the side of capital tnan 
labor. 

“The real, the significant fact is this: 
ihat to an observer whose wisdom in 
reading the signs of the times has 
been approved in many ways, the peril 
to American institutions appears <o be, 
not populism, but capitalism; Lot 
Coxey’s disorganized mob of tramps, 
but eapital’s well-organized and skill- 
ful lobby; not the so-called socialistic 
movement toward the control of great 
corporations by the people, but the 
more effective though more skillfully 
masked movement for the control of 
the people by corporate wealth; not tie 
sreat labor organizations and _ their 
strikes against capital, not even the 
mob violence with which they are 
sometimes accompanied, but the ‘nas- 
cent oligarchy of oil, sugar, lumber, 
and coal magnates, who pull the wires 





and make the political puppets dance 
to their sinister piping.’ 

“We think, indeed, that the language 
of the Spectator is somewhat exag- 
gerated, and its view of American insti- 
tutions and American history some- 
what obscured either by ignorance or 
prejudice. 

“But that there is abundant reason 
for fear that what the Spectator 
writes as history may become so, can 
hardly be doubted. The levying of a 
needless tax on sugar, at the request 
of a sugar trust and to increase the 
millions of those who are already mul- 
ti-millionaires; the default of a zreat 
railroad corporation to the govern- 
ment, and the very tender method with 
which the government treats its de- 
faulting debtor; the extension of the 
powers of the courts beyond all his- 
torical precedent in order to give sup- 
port to great corporations in their 
struggles with their employes; the 
notice by the trustees of a great college 
that the president should not teach 
what is objectionable to the holders of 
the purse-strings on whom colleges 
depend for endowment—these are sone 
of the more reasonable and palpable 
aggressions of that money power 
against whose aggressions the consery- 
ative Spectator warns the American 
people. 

“The two perils which threaten the 
American republic are mobocracy and 
plutocracy. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that either is an antidote to 
the other. In this, as in many similar 
cases, running into Scylla does not 
escape Charybdis. In truth, each peril 
aggravates the other. The excesses of 
the mob are pleaded as an excuse for 
‘government by injunction.’ and the 
usurpation of non-judicial functions by 
the courts furnishes an excuse for the 
proposition to abolish the courts or 
revolutionize them. True conservatism 
will resist alike the lawlessness of the 
mob and the despotism of the purse, 
and by putting restraint upon me one 
will restrain also the other. The best, 
and indeed the only, way to prevent an 
industrial revolution is to bring capital 
under the authority of the government 
—that is, of the people. It is not true 
that corruption and Mammon are en- 
throned, but it is true that they are 
seeking to possess themselves of ihe 
throne; and it is certain that a people 
which by revolution threw off the 
worthier yoke of kings and hereditary 
classes will not submit to the greater 
indignity of being ruled by money 
kings. The way to prevent the wore 
dangerous revolution in which. plu- 
tocracy would certainly involve us js 
to be warned in time, and prevent it 
from gaining possession of a power 
from which it could be dispossessed 
only by a new revolution.” 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT, CITIZEN- 
SHIP AND PATRIOTISM IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








(Extracts from a paper read before the 
D. and B. C. Council P. of H., and 
Washington Farmers’ Club, by E. R. 
wo Washington, Mich., Sept. 2, 


You will all agree with me that the 
public school is a mighty power for 
good or for evil; for the teaching of 
morality or of immorality; for the 
teaching of christianity or of pagan- 
ism; for the teaching of temperance or 
of intemperance; for the teaching of 
true and loyal citizenship, or of social- 
ism and anarchy. The schools are a 
mighty power because they have the 
training of millions of youthful minds 
which may be molded as the potter 
molds the clay. 

One of the commendable laws passed 
by a recent legislature, was the one 
requiring teachers in our public schools 
to be citizens of the United States; for 
what person not a citizen could teach 
true American citizenship. If pupils 
are thoroughly conversant with tne 
principles of government and have 
learned the practical workings of our 
system, from the holding of a caucus 
to the application of the laws to the 
government of the people, and, having 
a right idea of the necessity of laws 
and the obligation citizens are under 
to respect and obey them, then we 
may expect these pupils to become 
loyal citizens. 

To be a citizen of this noble republic 
means a great deal, but to be an in- 
telligent, conscientious and patriotic 
citizen means a great deal more. In 
these later days we hear much of po- 
litical debauchery and trickery. What 
relief have we from these glaring 
stains upon our national reputation, 
unless the rising generation be edu- 
cated to rise above partisanship, and 
to exercise the franchise in placing in 





our public offices men of sterling 
worth, whose ability is unquestioned, 
and whose character is irreproachable. 

A word as to patriotism. I am a 
firm believer in object teaching. I 
have often wondered why it is that 
the soldiers in the late war love the 
flag of our country so fervently and 
why there is such a bond of fraternal 
feeling among them. Is it not asso- 
ciation with each other under the folds 
of that flag, that binds them together, 
and inspires them with love for Old 
Glory? Did they not suffer together 
on southern fields, or in rebel prisons? 
What was it that inspired them in 
battle? What was it that caused their 
hearts to overflow with joy when re- 
leased from prison pens? Was it not 
the flag of our union? Those men 
know what patriotism is and what it 
means. They have had an object les- 
son. Our boys and girls have not had 
this lesson and God grant they may 
never have it. But we may teach them 
to love and revere our flag. They may 
be taught to be loyal citizens and that 
the flag is the emblem of liberty and 
the guardian of their rights as Ameri- 
ean citizens. They may be taught the 
symbolism of the flag as a whole. 
Charles Sumner said: It has been 
called a “floating piece of poetry,” and 
yet I know not if it have any intrinsic 
beauty beyond other ensigns. Its 
highest beauty is in what it symbol- 
izes. It is because it represents all, 
that all gaze at it with delight and 
reverence. It is a piece of bunting 
lifted in the air, but it speaks 
sublimely and every part has a voice. 
Its stripes of alternate red and white 
proclaim the original union of thirteen 
states to maintain the Declaration of 
Independence. Its stars, white upon 
a blue field, proclaim that union of 
states constituting our national con- 
stellation which receives a new star 
with every new state. The two to- 
gether signify union, past and present. 
The very colors have a language which 
was Officially recognized by our fath- 
ers. White is for purity, red for valor, 
blue for justice, and all together, 
stripes, stars and colors, blazing in the 
sky make the flag of our country, to 
be cherished by all our hearts, to be 
upheld by all our hands. 

These sentiments, so ably expressed 
by Mr. Sumner, should be inculcated 
in the minds of our children as an in- 
spiration for nobility of life and char- 
acter. In conclusion, let me urge that 
our schools be looked after to the end 
that such instruction may be given as 
to make the real approach the ideal, 
and that our nation’s future, honor 
and integrity may be unsullied, and 
that a liberty-loving, peaceful, and pa- 
triotic people may enjoy the freedom 
which is symbolized by our honored 
flag. 

CONSOLIDATING RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE 
ON RURAL SCHOOLS. 

In those parts of the country where 
existing physical and social conditions 
render it practicable there should be 
such a consolidation of rural schools as 
will diminish the existing number of 
schools, schoolhouses, and _ teachers, 
and bring together, at advantageous 
points, the pupils who are now divided 
and scattered among the isolated 
schools of the township or other simi- 
lar district. This step should be taken 
in the interest of good education, as 
well as of public economy. To make 
this reform possible the children, as 
far as may be necessary or practicable, 
must be conveyed to and from the 
schoolhouses at public expense. 

How absolutely fatal to good schools 
the existing conditions are in many 
parts of the country statistics show 
most conclusively. State Superintend- 
ent Wells, of Wisconsin, reported in 
1894 that his State had 183 districts 
whose average attendance the previ- 
ous year was not more than five each; 
that 858 others were not above ten 
each; while 2,481 more did not exceed 
twenty each. “In other words,” he 
said, “3,522 country districts, about 
three-fifths of the total number, have 
an average attendance not exceeding 
twenty, and about two-fifths above 
that average, with the great majority 
near the lower margin.’ Mr. H. R. 
Gass, of Michigan, citing the state re- 
port for his authority, states in a pub- 
lished paper that in 1886 the country 
schools of Calhoun county in that state 
required 158 teachers, and that they 
employed 342 different ones in the 
course of the year. The average length 
of the school in the district was 8:4 
months, while the average term for 
which the teachers were employed was 





but 3.8 months. He cites a second 
county that presents like statistics, 
and then observes: “The ratio of the 
number (of teachers) required to the 
number employed is about the same 
as this throughout the State, the ten- 
ure being longer in the newer than 
in the older counties.” This state of 
things Mr. Gass attributes to the prev- 
alence of the district system. He re- 
fers to Massachusetts and Indiana, 
where changes of teachers are much 
less frequent and teachers’ tenures 
much longer than in Michigan. While 
two teachers on an average were em- 
ployed in Michigan for a_ school 
every year, but few schools in the 
other states employed more than one. 
In the same State, at the present 
time, there are over 1,000 districts 
that enumerate less than twenty-five 
children of school age each, while sev- 
enty counties contain 468 districts that 
enumerate less than fifteen each. The 
statistics at hand do not show the ac- 
tual size cf the schools. Nor are the 
small schools found in the newer and 
poorer parts of the State only; the old- 
est and richest counties have their 
fair share of them. In fact, the newer 
parts of a state often have the largest 
and best schools. Not only so, the 
oldest and most densely populated 
states frequently make a very poor 
showing. In 1894-95 there were 7,529 
school districts in New York, in each 
of which the average attendance upon 
school during the year varied from one 
to twenty pupils, while the average 
daily attendance in each of 2,983 dis- 
tricts was less than ten pupils. In 
1893 Vermont had 153 schools of six 
pupils or less each. In 1892 State Sup- 
erintendent Luce, of Maine, reported 
that the average enrollment in the 
schools of that state for the previous 
year was less than twenty-five pupils 
to a school, and that the number of 
districts having less than twenty-five 
was larger than the number having 
more. He declared that there were 
probably between 1,000 and 1,200 exist- 
ing schools in the state whose enroll- 
ment was twelve or less, and that 600 
or 800 schools then existing could be 
abolished without detriment. Twenty- 
five years ago a large number of 
school on the Western Reserve, Ohio, 
long famed for schools, had dwindled 
to the most insignificant size. 
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A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


DIsoRDERS of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
BRIGHT’S DIS 





DROPSY, etc. For these 
diseases a POSITIVE 
SPECIFIC CURE is found 
in a new botanical dis- 
covery, the wonderful 
KAaVA-KAVA SHRUB, 
‘ called by botanists, the 
a piper methysticum, from 
THE KAVA-KAVA SHRUB the Ganges river, East 
(Piper Methysticum.) India. 11 has the extra- 
ordinary record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on 
the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Urie Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
etc., which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D.,of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it complete- 
ly cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of 
many years’ standing. Hon. R.C. Wood, of Low- 
ell, Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava 
Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease 
of ten years’ standing,and Rev. Thomas M. Owen, 
of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 
Many ladies testify to its wonderful curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail, Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. 


Prepare for Winter. 
There is money in 
winter dairying when 
A LITTLE CIANT 
SEPARATOR 
does the skimming. 
Sometimes the roads 
that lead to the cream- 
ery are impassable 
and then you find the 
advantage of having 
&@ separator at home. 
Thencreameries often 
close down during cold 
weather just when thereis the most profit 
in the cows. Provide for such contin- 
gencies. P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester Pa., Elgin, IIL, 
Dubuque, Ia., Omaha, Neb. 


A Great Remedy Diseovered. Send fora FREE 
ITS kage & let it speak tor itself. Postage 5p. 
DE. 8. P ¥,. Chicago, 
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A MISERABLE WIFE. 





“Yes, professor, I am afraid I shall 
have to rent or sell my farm, my wife 
is so miserable. I cannot carry it on 


without hiring, and hiring eats up all 
the profits.” 

I looked at the speaker admiringly. 
He was about fifty years old, and as 
robust as a man of thirty. His whisk- 
ers were neatly trimmed, showing a 
full red cheek. He wore a jaunty hat 
and natty cutaway coat, and below his 
vest hung a single fob and heavy gold 
seal. I was proud of him. He was 
such a perfect specimen of a New 
York gentleman from the rural dis- 
tricts that I wanted to imprint his pic- 
ture oh my memory. 

“So your wife is miserable?” 

“Yes, kinder droopin’, with a dry 
cough and no ambition. She just 
kinder drags around the house, and 
looks so peaked and scrawny it gives 
me the blues. It does, I swan.” 

“Naturally weakly, wasn’t she?” 

“She! Oh, no. When I married 
her she was the smartest girl on the 
creek. She used to work for my 
father, and the way she made the 
work stand around took my eye. She 
was a poor girl, and her industry 
got her a rich husband.” 

Here he took out a gold watch, look- 
ed at the time, put it back and adjust- 
ed the silk fob on the front of his 
nicely fitting trousers. 

“So she did well, getting married on 
account of her industry?” 

“Why, of course; she was getting 
only two dollars and fifty cents a 
week, and she became mistress of a 
farm.” 

“Excuse me, but how much are you 
worth now? Confidentially, you know; 
I am a scientific man, and will never 
use such facts to your injury with 
the assessor.” 

“Well, professor, I could crowd fifty 
thousand dollars pretty hard.” 

“That is good. How long have you 
been married?” 

“Thirty years next Fourth of July. 
We went down to Albany on a little 
teeter, and I proposed the match, and 
Jane was willin’.” 

“How much do you suppose you 
have made in these thirty years?” 

“Hum—um—lemme see. I got the 
Davis farm the first ten years, then 
I run in debt for the Simmons place, 
got war prices for my cheese, and 
squared up both places. Well, I think 
I have cleared up thirty thousand dol- 
lars since we spliced.” 

“Very good, indeed. And your wife 
has been a great help all this time?’ 

“Oh, you bet! She was a rattler! 
She took care of her baby and the 
milk from twenty cows. I tell you she 
made the tinware flop! Why, we have 
had four children, and she never had 
a hired girl over six months in that 
time.” 

“Splendid; and you have cleared 
thirty thousand dollars in that time?’ 

“Yes, easy.” 

“Now, how much 
made?” 

“She? Why, durn it, professor, she 
is my wife.” 

“I know it. But what has she 
made? You say she was poor when 
you married her. Now, what has she 
made?” 

“Why, you beat all! Why, she is 
my wife, and we own it all together.” 

“Do you? Then she can draw on 
your bank account? Then she has a 
horse and carriage when she wants 
them? Then she has a servant girl 
when she wants one? Then she rides 
out for her health, and has a watch 
and gold chain as you do? Is that 
so?” 

“Professor, you must be crazy. No- 
body’s wife is boss in that shape. 
Who ever heard of such a thing?’ 

“Now, look here. You say she did 
well in marrying rich, and I cannot 
see it. If she was getting two dollars 
and a half per week when you mar- 
ried her, and had saved her wages, 
she would now have had five thou- 
sand dollars. Now you tell me she is 
broken down, used up and miserable, 
and makes you sick, and she has no 
money, no help, and will probably 
get nothing but a Scotch granite 
tombstone when she dies.” 

“Professor, if you was a younger 
man, I would lick you quicker’n a 
spring lamb can jump a thistle.” 

“What for? I am stating this case 
fairly, am I not? Your wife is no 
longer young. She is no longer hand- 
some. Her hands are as hard as a lo- 


has your wife 


cal editor’s cheek, and she has stoop- 
ed over a milk can until she has a 
hump on her back like a peddler.” 

“Shut up, will you?” 

“She has raised four children. One 
of them is at college. One is taking 
music lessons in Boston. The other 
two are teaching school. She is at 
home alone, going around in a tread- 
mill life which will end in a rosewood 
coffin and a first-class country fu- 
neral.” 

“Stop that, professor, will you?” 

“While you are still a handsome 
man, with just enough gray in your 
whiskers to make you look interest- 
ing. No doubt you have been thinking 
of some nice young girl of eighteen 
who would jump at the chance to 
marry your thirty cows and twenty 
acres of hops.” 

“Professor, I won’t stay here if you 
don’t let up on that.” 

“And your wife does not look well 
in that new Watertown wagon, so 
you take your hired man and neigh- 
bors’ girls to meeting. Your wife nev- 
er goes anywhere, so you do not get 
her a watch like your own, nor a new 
silk dress, nor a pony that she could 
drive, nor a basket phaeton that she 
could climb into without a ladder. 
She never says anything, so you have 
not got her a set of teeth like your 
own, gold and rubber, and her nose is 
pushed up into her forehead, and her 
face wrinkles. She never goes out. 
She has. to work in the kitchen, so 
she gets no nice shoes like yours.” 

“Darn my skin if I den’t—”’ 

“No, you won’t; you will just let 
her work right along, and then you 
will marry some high-flyer who will 
pull every hair out of your head, and 
serve you right. too!” 

“Professor, for mercy sake, stop!” 

“When you know, and I know, that 
if your wife had a chance to rest, and 
had nice clothes, like other women, 
she would be one of the best looking 
women, of her age in the town.” 

“I swan, I believe it.” 

“And, old as she is, if you were to 
get out the carriage next Sunday and 
drive around with the colts, and tell 
her you wanted her to go to meeting 
with you, she would actually blush 
with pleasure.” 

“Darned if I don’t do it.” 

“Then, Monday, if you were to tell 
her you were going to hire a girl, and 
that she must sit in the sitting-room 
by the new nickel-plated coal stove 
and work on that new silk dress you 
are going to buy her——” 

“Professor, that’s me.” 

“And then hand her a nice wallet 
with steel clasps and with five nice 
new twenty dollar notes in it, and tell 
her to do her own trading after this, 
because you have got tired looking 
after so much money.” 

“JT will, as sure as you live.” 

“And then, when the tear starts in 
her eye, and the same old blush comes 
out that you thought was so nice 
when you went on that teeter to Al- 
bany, if you would kiss her-——” 

“It’s all right, professor.” 

“Then, my friend, I should begin to 
think she had made something by 
marrying a rich man.” 

“You’re right, old man.” 

“Then I think you wouldn’t have a 
miserable wife any longer. Then you 
would no longer want to sell or rent 
the farm, but would be showing the 
mother of your children how much 
you respected her for her life of de- 
votion. Then she would know she 
was a partner in that $30,000. Then, 
if you made your will all right, and 


she had a good rest, I think she 
would sometime be an _ eligible wid- 
ow.” 


“Think so, professor?’ 

“I know it. Woman is a plant that 
wants sunshine. You have been leay- 
ing your wife in the shade too much. 
She has lost her color. You have 
made her think she is an old woman. 
She has given up all hope of admira- 
tion and love, and is only waiting to 
die and get out of the way. Suppose 
you were treated so?” 

“What me? I am all right.” 

“Yes, I know. Women pity you be- 
cause you are tied to such a sorry- 
looking wife. Foolish old maids and 
silly girls whisper behind your back 
what a nice looking man you are, 
and what a stick of a wife you have, 
und you are just soft enough to wear 
tight boots and oil what little hair 
you have left on the top of your head 
and go around figuring up how long 
before your wife will die.” 


“Say, now, see here, professor, 
there is a limit to endurance. I am 
going.” 


“I am coming down to see you next 





week; will it be all right?’ 


“Yes, if you drop this kind of talk 
and won't tell of my complaints about 
my wife. Ill try your medicine. 
Would you stick for that prescrip- 
tion about the pocketbook and twen- 
ty dollar notes?” 

“How much did you say you had 
made together?’ 

“I eave. The dress will be all right, 
and the pony and phaeton will be 
handy for the gals. Come down and 
see us, old man, but not a _ word 
about this talk. If you wasn’t an old 
man, I’d——” 

Tipping his derby back on his head 
and shaking the wrinkles out of his 
tight trousers, he put his hands into 
his pockets and sauntered away. 

“There,” said I, “is one man who 
has taken the only legal and God- 
given way of getting rid of a mis- 
erable wife.” 





Keeping the Old Man Cowed.— While 
stopping one night at a farm-house in 
Missouri, a traveler was astonished to 
see his hostess walk up to her hus- 
band about every fifteen minutes and 
box his ears or give his hair a pull. In 
the morning the guest, seeing the 
woman alone, asked an explanation 
of her conduct, and her reply was: 
“You see, stranger, me and the old 
man has been fightin’ for ten years 
to see who shall boss this ’ere ranch, 
and I have jest got him cowed, but if 
I should let up on him for a day he 
would turn on me again, and my work 
would all go for nothin’.” 


Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 














MICHIGAN GAME LAWS.—III. 





Sec. 50. Any person or persons vio- 
lating any of the provisions of this act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not less 
than ten dollars and not exceeding one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, and 
costs of prosecution, or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail not less than 
thirty days and not exceeding six 
months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment in the discretion of the 
court; and in all cases where a fine and 
costs is imposed, the court shall sen- 
tence the offender to be confined in the 
county jail until such fine and costs 
are paid for any period not exceeding 
six months. And in all cases where a 
fine and imprisonment is imposed, the 





sentence shall provide that if the fine 
and costs is not paid at the time such 
imprisonment expires, the person sery- 
ing out such sentence shall be further 
detained in jail until such fine and 
costs are fully paidfor any period to be 
stated: Provided, The whole term of 
imprisonment shall not exceed six 
months. 

Sec. 31. All prosecutions under the 
provisions of this act shall be com- 
menced within one year from the time 
such offense was committed: Provid- 
ed, That if the person offending 
against the provisions of this act shall 
be absent from and reside out of this 
State, the term of his absence shall 
not be taken as any part of the time 
limited for the commencement of such 
prosecution. - 

Sec. 32. It shall be lawful for any 
express, railroad or steamboat com- 
pany to take and transport the carcass 
or any portion of a deer where a 
license coupon is attached according 
to law, from any railroad station or 
steamboat landing in any place in the 
upper peninsula when such carcass of 
deer or portion thereof is billed to any 
place in any county in the lower penin- 
sula: Provided, That it shall be un- 
lawful for such express, railroad or 
steamboat company to deliver such 
carcass or portion of a deer at any 
place other than to which it is billed. 
And provided further, That this act 
shall be so construed as to prevent the 
shipment of carcass of deer, or any 
part thereof, to any part without this 
State, which shipment is hereby pro- 
hibited. 

Sec. 33. Act number two hundred 
and seventy-six of the public acts of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, act 
number one hundred and fifty-two of 
the public acts of eighteen hundred 
and ninety-one, act number sixty-five 
of the public acts of eighteen hundred 
and eighty-nine, act number sixty- 
eight of the public acts of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven, act number 
ninety-seven of the public acts of 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three, and 
all other acts and parts of acts in con- 
flict with or inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, are hereby repealed. 
But nothing contained in the provi- 
sions of this act shall be construed in 
anywise to repeal or abridge any of 
the provisions of act number one hun- 
dred and ninety-six of the public acts 
of eighteen hundred and ninety-three, 
or acts amendatory thereto: Provided, 
That all prosecutions commenced un- 
der existing laws may be prosecuted to 
a final determination under such laws. 
with like force and effect as if this act 
had not been passed. 








A PIONEER SHOEMAKER. 








Working at His Trade Although Bighty-five Years Old. 





Mr. James McMillen, of Champaign, Has Followed the Shoemaker's - 
Trade All His Life—Every Day at His Bench Working with Appar- 
ently the Same Vigor as a Young Man—A Sketch of His Life, 





From the Gazette, Champaign, Ill. 


At the advanced age of elghty-five years, 
James McMillen, of 112 West Washington 
street, is one of the most active men in 
Champaign, Illinois. Mr. McMillen is a 
pioneer citizen of the city, and his form 
is as familiar on the streets as that of any 
citizen of the town. All his life Mr. Mc- 
Millen kas foilowed the trade of shoe- 
maker, and every day finds him at his 
bench, bending over his work with appar- 
ently the same vigor he commanded 
when he was a young man. 

He has a little shop on North Wright 
street, in the vicinity of the University 
of Illinois, and he is the official shoe- 
maker, as it were, for the students of that 
institution. 

About a year ago, Mr. McMillen was ab- 
sent from his bench for several weeks, 
and his familiar form was missed along 
the streets. The local newspapers an- 
nounced that he was dangerously ill. For 
months he was a svfferer, but finally he 
appeared again at his shop, and has lost 
but very few days since then and none, 
perhaps, on account of sickness. His 
friends were surprised to see him out 
again, and they were more than surprised 
when he told them the cause of his re: 
covery. 

There was no small amount of local in- 
terest in his case, and a reporter visited 
him, to have him relate the story. 

“I feel,” said the spry old genileman, 
“that I owe my life to Dr.‘Williams’ Pink 
Pilis for Pale People. Something liks 
year ago it appeared to me that I was al- 
most a physical wreck. I was suffering 
from a disease of the kidneys. A thick 
scurf had formed on the bottoms of my 
feet and my ankles were terribly swollen 
and inflamed. In fact, they reached such 





a condition that I could not walk, and it 








looked as though my days were num- 
bered. 

“T read in the newspaper testimonials 
from people who claimed to have been 
cured of kidney trouble by the use of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and 
thought that it would do me no harm to 
give them a trial. I bought a box of them 
at the drug store and began taking them 
according to directions. It may seem 
strange, but it is a fact that I felt the 
benefit of them almost as soon as I began 
to take them. After I had taken a few 
pills my urinal discharges became almost 
as black as tar and I noticed at the same 
time that the pain and soreness were leav- 
ing my kidneys. 

“A few days later the swelling began to 

go out of my ankles, and at the end of 
five weeks it had entirely disappeared. 
taking with it that terrible scurf which 
had formed on the bottoms of my feet and 
caused me so much trouble. I continued 
to gather my lost strength, and at the end 
of six weeks I felt entirely recovered and 
resumed my work at the shop. I think I 
took from four to five boxes of the pills 
and have taken none since.” 
_ Mr. MeMillen’s residence on West Wash- 
ington street, is more than a mile distant 
from his shop, but nearly every day he 
walks the entire distance, moraing and 
evening, and he could not do this if that 
swelling still existed. 

Mr. McMillen has no backwardness in 
talking of the merits of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain all the elements necessary to give 
new life and richness to the blood and re- 
store shattered nerves. They are sold in 
boxes (never in loose form, by the dozen 
or hundred) at 50 cents a box, or six boxes 
for $2.50. and may be had of all Ggugeists 
or directly by mail from Dr. illiams 
Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The wiry. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. -All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 








THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 





SULPHURIC ACID FOR BABCOCK TEST. 
“How can one tell what kind of acid 
to buy for testing milk?” 


Buy of your’ druggist, or nearest 
dairy or creamery supply house, com- 
mercial sulphurie acid, having a spe- 
cific gravity of 1.82 to 1.83. It would 
be a good plan to buy a small quantity 
at a time, being sure that it was tested. 
and not stronger or weaker than stated 


above. 
PORTABLE CREAMERIES. 


You doubtless have experience or 
knowledge of the various creameries 
(portable) for deep cold setting of milk. 
What objections are there to rectan- 
gular or oblong cans with rounded cor- 
ners? 

* Do cans having their bottoms project 
below where the ice water surrounds 
them have any advantage or disadvan- 
tage in respect to their effectiveness in 
cream raising? 

What creamery would you prefer or 
advise one to get for three to five cows, 
ice being the dependence for cooling. 
the price, within reasonable limits, not 
counting? 

Grand Traverse Co., Mich. S, H. SAYLER. 

There may not be any material dif. 
ference, but we prefer the circular 
cans. I'he round can cools from all di- 
rections, the cooling converging rapidly 
towards the center. 

The oblong can is our next prefer. 
ence, if it is not more than four inches 
wide. Either style, properly made, do 
good work, if properly handled. 

A slight projection below the bot- 
tom of the tank is usually for facili- 
tating the drawing off of the milk. 
Some cans have an attachment at the 
lower end for this work without pro- 
jecting through the bottom of the tank. 
It makes very little difference, in our 
opinion. 

There are several good portable 
ecreameries, and really were we to 
make a selection for our own use, we 
should not care so much about the ex- 
act style of can and tank as of the 
quality of material and mechanical 
construction. 

Our natural preference has been for 
the Cooley system of creaming, and 
we should want plenty of cold water 
and ice in warm weather. The water 
should be ice cold when the milk ‘is 
strained into the cans. The milk should 
come direct from the cows to the 
creamery, being thoroughly aerated as 
it goes into the cans. 

The main thing is to set the warm 
milk, right from the cows’ udders, into 
ice cold water in the quickest time pos- 
sible. Then the sudden and intense 
cold quickly acts upon the warm milk, 
and the butter globules rise easily 
through the fluid to the surface. 

But this process is interfered with, 
if the milk is viscous or sticky—the re- 
sult of one or more cows being well 
along in lactation. Even with the 
most perfect creaming device, and ice 
cold water at hand, not.all the butter 
fat may be secured. A partial reme- 
dy is to add one or more fresh cows 
to the herd, and let the milk stand a 
few hours longer, but the cream sep- 
aratoris the best for exhaustive cream- 
ing. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THAT NATIVE COW. 





She was a long way removed from 
our ideal of the beautiful. Her ribs 
were too close to the surface, and her 
backbone looked like a large saw with 
the teeth sticking upwards. Her head 
was large, with horns crooked in sev- 
eral directions. 

Nature had supplied her with a coat 
of many colors, in which it was un- 
certain which was the chief. Brown, 
yellow, red, black and white were 





mixed in fairly equal proportions, 
forming streaks, spots and patches of 
light and shade. 

With large, keen eyes, in which 
there seemed to be a tinge of sadness, 
she was first to discover an open gate 
or door, or a hole in the fence that di- 
vided the pasture lot from the grain 
fields. 

Always the leader in mischief, yet 
with what a look of injured innocence 
she would submit to being driven 
back to her proper place, and then— 
try it again. But this propensity for 
getting into the wrong place was most 
likely the result of habits of industry 
and thrift formed in her youth, when 
her French-Indian owner turned her 
out to hunt a living for herself among 
the brush and stumps. 

Every man’s hand was against her 
then, and naturally she considered 
every man’s cornfield as_ her legiti- 
mate prey, which conviction she re- 
tained through life. 

But the old cow had a large udder 
which she knew well how to fill. Cows 
might come and cows might go, but 
Old Grubby was the stand-by. The 
first to come into milking in the spring 
and the last to dry up in the winter, 
she made good use of the bushels of 
meal and the loads of fodder that dis- 
appeared in her enormous mouth dur- 
ing the months when other cows were 
giving little or nothing in return for 
their keeping. 

Babcock testers were unknown in 
those days, and they would not have 
been needed for proving that Old 
Grubby’s milk was rich, for it had a 
yellow color not much short of cream. 
No butter color was needed then. The 
cow attended to that herself. In qual- 
ity and quantity her product com- 
pared well with many a Jersey or 
Guernsey. 

Who her ancestors were was never 
known. Perhaps they came from some 
famous herd in France, in the days 
when Canada was first settled. Who- 
ever they were it was so long ago that 
she was unquestionably a full-blooded 
“native.” 

Occasionally such cows are to be 
found among native stock, but they 
are rare. Are they to be considered as 
an outcropping of superior ancient 
blood, or are they to be classed merely 
as freaks? At any rate such cows are 
worth having. Besides their milking 
qualities, they have a constitution that 
can resist tuberculosis and other 
diseases against which a long pedigree 
has proved a poor protection. 

Oakland Co., Mich. F. D. W. 

(A good cow is a good cow all the 
world over, no matter what her breed- 
ing may be. There are also “mighty 
poor” cows in all breeds. 

We have for several years been 
weeding out and breeding up our herd 
of grades and native stock. We find 
an occasional “grade” of exceptional 
quality; and have one “native’ cow 
that has the same characteristics men- 
tioned by our friend I’. D. W., except 
that she was a kicker when we bought 
her, and is a very hard milker. 

This cow gives 6,500 pounds of milk 
per year that yields nearly 300 pounds 
of butter. She is a persistent milker, 
and her milk tests from 4.2 to 4.8 per 
cent fat during the whole period of 
lactation. 

As ,to whether such cows are 
“freaks,” we think not, but are in- 
clined to your first supposition. One 
law of transmission in breeding is that 
“like begets like,” but only in a gen- 
eral sense. There is occasionally a ten- 
dency in certain individual animals to 
be unlike their parentage. 

This tendency is sometimes called 
“spontaneous variation.” It is a law 
of nature that crops out and seems to 
knock our preconceived ideas and 
rules all to pieces. But the more we 
observe and study the principles of 
breeding, the better “spontaneous vari- 
ation” is understood, though always 
more or less of a mystery. 

Another peculiarity is sometimes 
noticed, and that is the resemblance in 
certain characteristics of an animal to 
an ancestor of several generations 
back. This is more or less distinct 
from spontaneous variation, and is 
called ‘“‘atavism.” 

It may be that this native cow of 
yours closely resembles, in her milk 
and fat producing qualities, the char- 
acteristics of some sire or dam (or 
both) several generations back. It 
seems to be true with the one we 
bought several years ago, as she and 
her immediate ancestors are eviuently 
of the so-called “scrub” type. 

Our rule, in keeping cows for butter 
production, is to “weed out” or “keep” 





a cow “according to her works.” If 
She yields enough milk in a year, or! 
during one period of lactation, of a 
fairly rich quality to reach a certain 
limit in butter production (say 275 
pounds), she remains on trial another! 
year. 

The scales and Babcock test help us 
in this process of selection and weed- 
ing out, more than pedigree, external 
conformation, or anything else. Of 
course we have selected a distinct 
breed of cattle to do this work, as it 
is especially adapted to butter making. 
However, there are individuals that 
are worthless, and they must be weed- 
ed out of the practical buttermaker’s 
herd.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
DAIRY COMMENTS. 





SWEET CORN FOR CATTLE. 

How many farmers make a practice 
of planting a small field of sweet corn 
to feed during the latter part of sum- 
mer and fall? The writer has noted 


that many do not. We have made it a 
practice to put in a little, at least, for 
several years, and have often found 
it very convenient to turn to when pas- 
ture began to fail. 

Some use field corn for a fall feed, 
but sweet corn is to be preferred by 
all means as the cattle eat it much bet- 
ter, disposing of everything, practi- 
cally, leaving only the very coarsest 
part of the stalks, and sometimes not 
even that. 

If a person should run short of sweet 
corn and should turn to the field corn 
to help out, he would very soon be- 
come convinced of which the cattle 
prefer. The writer has noted that 
where the cattle will take up the form- 
er almost perfectly clean, they will 
barely touch the latter. 

The past three or four years we have 
had quite a little left over from what 
was needed as a green feed. This we 
have cut, shocked and hauled to the 
barn to be fed out before the silo was 
opened. For this purpose we have 
found it most excellent, being better 
than dry field fodder could possibly be. 

We have known of instances where 
whole fields were planted to sweet corn 
to be hauled and cut during the winter, 
making a very satisfactory cut feed. 
One difficulty with sweet corn, it is not 
practical to haul a large amount at one 
time to be mowed away, as there is 
very serious danger of its heating and 
injuring if not spoiling the whole. 

It is to be regretted that it is not 
practical to put sweet corn in a silo. 
It it would make a quantity of ensilage 
as far ahead of that from common field 
corn as sweet corn is ahead of the 
former as a fall feed, it would be most 
excellent; but the experience of those 
who have tried it, seems to be that it 
is proportionately worse on account of 
souring while in the silo. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE STALLS. 

Quite diverse opinions exist as to 
which are the better, double or single 
stalls for cattle. We have always used 
double ones and think that we prefer 
them to the others. So far as the writer 
can see, they have all the advantages 
of the single ones, when the cattle are 
properly tied, and do not require as 
much material or room. 

Our cattle stand in double stalls with- 
out any difficulty, and to the writer's 
knowledge, none have ever been in- 
jured by being stepped on, hooked, or 
otherwise. 

We have found it preferable to board 
up both sides of the stall partition, and 
if such is done, the very least space the 
stall partition can occupy will be four 
inches, and from that to six. While this 
is a small amount, it does not require 
many running feet before a sufficient 
amount of space for a stall has been 
taken up. 

CHOOSING THE SIRE. 

The great majority of farmers are 
careless in regard to the bull they use 
on their cattle. Too many simply want 
the cow to “come in” and don’t seem 
to care to go further. It is seldom that 
one finds a herd of cattle that cannot 
be improved with careful breeding, es- 
pecially is this true among average 
farmers. 


for which he had been bred; in this 
case it was for dairy purposes. 

We might have bred to a compara- 
tively scrub bull and it would not have 
cost us over a dollar, and possibly not 
that; but the result would not and 
could not have been what we wished. 

The writer does not mean to say that 
good stock can not be had at a dollar 
service; on the contrary he knows of 
excellent bulls at service for this fee, 
but we trust that no one will take ex- 
ception when we say that the average 
animal of this class is not a paragon. 

Shiawassee Co., Mich. C, P. REYNOLDS. 

{Sweet corn is preferable to field 
ccrn for late summer and fall feeding, 
in our opinion. We have tried both, 
and find that more milk can be se- 
cured from the same amount of sweet 
corn, and less fodder is wasted when 
fed whole. 

As to space occupied, we find that the 
Bidwell stall takes very little more 
room than the double stall, and the 
swing door, or partition, needs but a 
single boarding, thus taking less lum- 
ber than the double stall.—Hd.) 
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It 1s common among farmers to 
measure the service by the price to be 
paid. It would be just as sensible to 
measure the stud by the fee. We have 
in mind breeders who have and do 
charge five dollars for a single service, 
regardless of the quality of the cow. 

In two or three instances we have 
bred to such bulls and invariably, in 
the end, we more than got our money 
back. Why? Simply because the bull 
was a thoroughbred of a strain that 
was exceptionable in the characteristic 
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ONLY 15 CENTS 
TO JANUARY 1, 1898. 


In order to place The Michigan 
Farmer in the homes of those farmers 
not now taking it we will send it every 
week until Jan. 1, 1898, for only 15 
cents. 

We ask our readers to kindly tell a 
few of their friends of this offer. We 
believe if they try the paper at this 
low price they will become regular 
subscribers. 


There is a good deal of hog cholera 
in Michigan at present, and individual 
losses of farmers in some instances 
have been quite heavy. Probably the 
severe drouth, compelling hogs to drink 
Stagnant water, or that contaminated 
by filth, has had a very bad influence 
upon the health of swine generally. 
Pure water, not much green corn, and 
a dry and comfortable place to sleep 
are good preventatives of this disease. 








The treasury department announces 
the appointment of William H. Di- 
mond to examine the standard samples 
of wool now in the custom houses, and 
to report to the department what 
changes and additions are required to 
make the standards conform to the 
provisions of the act of July 24, 1897. 
Mr. Dimond may be set down as an of- 
ficial who will always give the import- 
er of foreign wools every possible ad- 
vantage under the law. He holds that 
the American wool-grower has no 
rights a treasury official is bound to 1e- 
spect. 





The Michigan Supreme Court has 
rendered a decision declaring constitu- 
tional an act passed by the last legis- 
lature compelling railroads to issue a 
1,000-mile family ticket, good for all 
members of a single family named on 
it, for $20, the ticket to be good for two 
years from date of issue. The railway 
company attacked the act, on the 
sround that a previous act fixing a 
maximum rate of fare exhausted the 
power of the legislature. The ma- 
jority of the court held differently. The 
test case was brought against the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railway, 
and that company will undoubtedly 
appeal the case to the United States 
Supreme Court rather than accept 
what is practically a two-cent rate for 
fares over its lines in this State, 







THE SITUATION IN WHEAT. 


While wheat values have been de- 
clining in the world’s markets the past 
week, and speculators and regular 
dealers appear to have little confidence 
in its future, it strikes us conditions 
at present existing are even more fa- 
yorable than a morth ago for contin- 
ued strength and an appreciation in 
prices. In this country the winter 
wheat States are suffering from one 
of the severest drouths ever experi- 
enced at this season of the year. This 
has greatly retarded the work of pre- 
paring the ground and seeding, and has 
probably cut down the acreage sown to 
some extent. Now that the seed is in 
the ground coaditions have in no wise 
been improved. It is lying dormant in 
large sections, waiting for moisture 
sufficient to cause it to sprout. Where 
sown early it came up all right, but has 
stopped growing. If the drouth con- 
tinues much longer it will be in bad 
shape to go through the winter, and a 
fair crop can hardly be expected. With 
the prospects for a short winter crop 
next season, and the fact that the for- 
eign demand will absorb about all we 
have to spare from the present one, it 
seems only good business policy to 
market the crop carefully, and not be 
too anxious to get rid of it. Until 
next February, at least, the United 
States will control the wheat markets 
of the world. Low prices here mean 
low prices abroad, and, per contra. 
higher prices here mean higher prices 
abroad. The crop is being marketed 
very quickly, especially in the north- 
west, where farmers realize that 
freights are materially higher during 
the winter season. They sell early to 
get the benefit of low rates to the sea- 
board, hence we have the visible sup- 
ply increasing despite the enormous 
quantities being taken for export. With 
each drop in prices, foreign buyers en- 
ter the market and purchase largely 
while prices are low; when values ad- 
rance beyond their views, they with- 
draw and wait for the market to come 
back to their terms. The heavy mar- 
keting in the west and northwest has 
enabled them to do this successfully. 
If farmers would stop selling when 
prices decline, this scheme could not 
be carried out successfully, as foreign 
buyers are really in no condition to dic- 
tate prices. They must have the grain, 
and want as much of it as possible 
while cheap freight rates are possible. 
Looking the situation over, we be- 
lieve farmers who yet have their crops 
of wheat on hand should act conserva- 
tively in marketing it, and that present 
prices do not represent the true value 
of the grain when considered in rela- 
tion to future prospects. 
PRODUCTION IN 
UNITED STATES. 





IRON THE 


The growth of the iron industry in 
the United States is one of the most 
surprising industrial facts of modern 
times. Forty years ago even the mis- 
erable iron rails for our railroads were 
nearly ali manufactured in England, 
and we remember the trials and tribu- 
lations of capitalists at that time who 
were attempting to manufacture them 
near Detroit and Chicago. But the 
United States is not only making all 
the steel rails her railways require, 
but is actually supplying the British 
government roads in India with what 
they need also. And the price has 
gone down from $120 to under $20 per 
ton. 

The cheapening of iron and steel has 
led to their use in many ways never 
dreamed of 25 years ago. The tall 
buildings of the great cities owe their 
inception to this great cheapening in 
price of iron and steel, the latter in 





1870 selling at $100 per ton, and now at 


one-quarter that price. The extent to 
which steel is taking the place of wood 
in the construction of buildings, steam- 
ships, vessels, etc., cannot be realized 
until one has made a personal investi- 
gation. The increase in the consump- 
tion of iron has been nearly doubled 
within a few years. In 1860, accord- 
ing to figures given by Mr. James 
Swank, regarded as the best informed 
man on this particular subject in the 
country, the United States only pro- 
duced 11,823 tons of steel, while in 1896 
the production was over 6,000,000 tons. 
In 1860 the production of pig iron was 
only 821,000 tons, while last year it 
was over 9,000,000 tons. 

Michigan leads all other states in the 

production of iron ore, and it is of a 
quality which places it at the head of 
all others for places where strength 
and durability are required. The South- 
ern States are rapidly increasing their 
output, especially Alabama, Georgia, 
and Tennessee, and this increased pro- 
duction has had much to do with the 
cheapening of the price of iron and 
steel, and extending its use in many di- 
rections. 
The United States now leads all 
other nations in the production of iron 
and steel, England coming next; but 
we passed her several years ago. The 
production of iron is regarded as the 
greatest industry of civilization. The 
output of the gold and silver mines of 
the world is far below in value the 
product of the iron mines. The wealth 
of all great nationsis largely determined 
by their production and manufac- 
ture of iron. It not only makes wealth, 
but furnishes the means to defend it. 
That nation is nearly always the 
strongest which produces the most 
iron, and gauged by that rule the Unit- 
ed States is not only the wealthiest 
but the strongest nation on the earth. 





OF SUGAR BEET EX- 


PERIMENTS 


RESULTS 





Secretary Wilson, of the Agricul- 
tural Department, has secured an or- 
der from the Postoftice Department 
permitting its agents to attach the 
department frank to packages of sugar 
beets to be sent from growers to 
the experiment stations throughout ihe 
country for analysis. Last spring the 
Agricultural Department sent sugar 
beet seed to farmers in twenty-seven 
states. It is now the intention to test 
the beets grown from these seeds in the 
various localities for saccharine 
strength, and it is desired that this 
work shall be conducted at the experi- 
ment stations. Under the arrange- 
ments made with the Postoftice De- 
partment the officials at the experi- 
ment stations will be allowed to send 
postal franks to all farmers to whom 
they supplied seeds, by the use of 
which they can send through the mails 
free of cost packages of beets not ex- 
ceeding four pounds in weight. 

Returns have been received from 
some of the experimental growths, and 
Secretary Wilson says that the resuits 
are such as to encourage the belief that 
sugar beets could be successfully 
grown in almost all the states of the 
Union. Contrary to his expectation, 
the best reports have been received 
from the south rather than from the 
north. Beets grown in the vicinity of 
Richmond, Va., give returns of from 
13 to 18 per cent of saccharine mat- 
ter and from the Pecos valley, in New 
Mexico of from 18 to 22 per cent. In 
Europe an average of 13 per cent is 
considered large. 

It is Mr. Wilson's intention to dis- 
tribute 12 tons of sugar beet seed next 
spring. Heretofore all the seeds dis- 
tributed by the department have been 
procured in Europe. The growers in 
Utah have promised three tons this 





year, and it is expected other localities 







in the United States will furnish part 

of the supply necessary. 

DESTRUCTIVE CONFLAGRATION 
IN DETROIT. 





The most destructive fire that De- 
troit has known since 1886 occurred on 
Thursday morning of this week when 
property valued at nearly a million dol- 
lars was consumed by flames which 
for a time threatened the entire busi 
ness center. Just how the fire origin- 
ated will probably never be known, but 
it is supposed to have started among 
the stage settings of the Detroit Opera 
House. On the stage were a number 
of calcium light tanks belonging to the 
Julia Arthur company, which was fill- 
ing a week's engagement at the opera 
house. The heat caused these tanks 
to explode with sufficient force to drive 
out the rear wall of the building, thus 
giving the flames full sway. This oc- 
curred about 1 o’clock in the morning. 
The fire department reported prompily 
and for four long hours bravely la- 
bored in what seemed a hopeless ef- 
fort to confine the flames to the block 
in which they originated. The wind 
was strong and burning brands were 
carried great distances, starting other 
fires and compelling the department to 
send engines to other parts of the city. 

At 5 o’clock the flames were under 
control and it was evident to every ob- 
server that the very heart of the block 
bounded by Farmer street, the Cam- 
pus Martius, Monroe, Gratiot aud 
Woodward avenues had been eaten out 
and that it was only by the most heroic 
efforts of the firemen, which cost sev- 
eral firemen severe injuries, that adja- 
cent blocks had been saved. Besides the 
Detroit Opera House the buildings de- 
stroyed were, the 10-story building of 
the H. R. Leonard Co., facing on Gra- 
tiot avenue., the Central Storage Co.’s 
building, the 5-story building on Mon- 
roe ave. occupied by C. H. Michell, C. 
H. Werner and others, and the Trau- 
gott Schmidt building. The stores ol 
the Woodward avenue side of the 
block are standing and are but little 
damaged except by smoke and water. 
The losses are heavy and it is believed 
will foot up to nearly one million. The 
loss on the Leonard building and stock 
is figured at $100,000; on the stock ot 
the Central Storage Co., $75,000; the 
Parisian Laundry, plant and buildin: 
$60,000; Opera House building, $100, 
000; opera house fittings and furniture. 
$15,000; Michell building, $20,000; cou- 
tents of Michell building, $85,000; be- 
sides these there are scores of smull 
concerns whose losses will greatly 
swell the aggregate. So far as repor! 
ed the majority of the losses are pretl) 
well covered by insurance. The Julia 
Arthur company failed to save a single 
thing from its costly outfit of scenery 
and gorgeous costumes, and figures its 
loss at $30,000, insured for $25,000. 





The State Board of Agriculture has 
selected Dr. George A. Waterman for 
the position of professor of veterinary 
science to replace Dr. EB. A, A. Grange. 
who recently resigned. Dr. Watermai 
is a native of Michigan, being bor! 


near Saline, Washtenaw county, He 
graduated from the Agricultural Col 


lege in 1891, and while there had made 
a special study of veterinary science. 
He then entered the Chicago Veter- 
inary College, and upon graduation 
started to practice at Reading, Hills- 
dale county. Later he accepted a po- 
sition as professor of veterinary 
science from the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College at Storrs, where he re- 
mained until he accepted the same po- 
sition at the Michigan College. = Dr. 
Waterman comes highly recommended, 
and it is hoped he will prove an ac- 





quisition to the college faculty. 
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SHALL COUNTY FAIRS BE MAIN- 
TAINED? 





Several county fairs have proved a 
failure this year, while some others 
have had a narrow escape. Then there 
are others which are reported to have 
been entirely successful. The impor- 
tant question is, what caused the fail- 
ure of one and the success of another. 
If that could be determined correctly, 
then failures could be avoided. Here 
is the grand old county of Lenawee, 
one of the richest in the State, and 
with as intelligent and progressive a 
farming population as any other, and 
her county fair is said by the Cold- 
water papers to have been a complete 
failure. The Coldwater Courier, edi- 
torially, says of the fair and its future: 

“If the fair cannot be patronized suf- 
ficiently to pay expenses as a business 
venture it had better be discontinued. 
If all the favorable circumstances that 
contributed to make it successful this 
year did not save it from financial loss, 
is there any hope that it will be any 
more successful in the years to come? 
The officers who had it in charge did 
their utmost to make it a success, and 
it was better advertised than any fair 
previously held. The receipts were so 
small that probably no premiums ex- 
cept speed premiums can be paid. No 
one person is to blame for this; it falls 
upon the county collectively. The in- 
difference of the people of the county 
towards maintaining the fair is so 
marked that it is evidence that the fair 
is no longer of general interest to the 
community. This being the case sone 
other methods should be tried that will 
combine more novelties, less sameness, 
less expense, and where the money is 
euarauteed by subscription before the 
fair is held.” 

Frem Isabella county also come re- 
ports of a very unsuccessful fair this 
season. It is a county capable of mak- 
ing a fine exhibition in agricultural 
products and live stock, yet here is 
what the Mt. Pleasant Democrat says 
of its fair: * 

‘Tour better days could not have 
been fashioned from sun and air and 
dust. It has been perfect weather 
for a country fair, and this has seemed 
so opportune. Other years people 
have been obliged to divide their at- 
tentions between rainstorms and other 
attractions, but this year the weather 
has been so perfect, and the other at- 
tractions so absent, that full attention 
could be given to the merry-go-round 
and the sweet cider stands, with an oc- 
casional view of John Walton’s sheep, 
a few Jersey cows, one or two hogs 
and a handful of vegetables. Pride 
should deter us, and the tears trickle 
as we write, but truth impels us to 
state that it was the rankest fair ever 
disgracing an agricultural society's 
grounds. It’s too bad; positively too 
bad, yet it can’t be helped now. Isa- 
bella county should have, with her 
great resources, one of the best fairs 
in Michigan, but she doesn’t; and if 
a Worse one has ever been held, at any 
point in the state, no record of it has 
ever been kept.” 

As an off-set to these fairs we refer 
to those of Hillsdale and Washtenaw 
counties, both of which are reported 
to have been excellent as exhibitions 
and well attended; and yet that Lena- 
wee should do as well as Hillsdale, 
and that Isabella should have a fair 
of the first class no one who knows 
these counties will deny. The ques- 
tion, therefore, seems to be, is the 
cause of failure in the management, or 
have the people become tired of fairs? 
Ilere is a question for discussion at the 
farmers’ institutes this winter, and at 
club meetings. Let us find out if peo- 
ple believe that agricultural fairs have 
outlived their usefulness, or if their 
failure comes from wrong methods of 
management. It is a pertinent ques- 
tion, and one of sufficient importance 
to be worthy of consideration and dis- 
cussion. 

If any of our readers have opinions 
on the subject, we should be glad to 
have them. With the expansion of 
stock-breeding in this State, which 
seems an assured fact, and the bet- 
ter prices for all farm products, which 





will undoubtedly result from improved 
industrial conditions, is not a good 
county fair a necessity to its agricul- 
tural and industrial interests if it 
would keep up their growth and de- 
velopment? And if so, what changes 
in management should be made to in- 
sure their popularity and success? 

. 
WHAT THE NICARAGUA CANAL 

WOULD DO FOR COMMERCE. 








Mr. Louis M. Haupt, a distinguished 
civil engineer, and who while a young 
man had charge of the military rail- 
roads in use by the government in the 
eastern states during the war of the 
rebellion, is a member of the board 
recently appointed to survey the Nic- 
aragua canal and has summarized the 
practical advantages of a canal across 
the isthmus, and its results upon the 
commerce of the world, and more 
especially to that of the United States: 

“Although centuries have passed 
since the long desired short cut to In- 
dia was first exploited, the lamentable 
fact remains that such water route is 
not yet an accomplished fact. It is a 
serious reflection upon the intelligence. 
integrity and energy of the people of 
the American continent that after 
many years of exploration and survey 
the only definite conclusion reached is 
that such a waterway is entirely feas- 
ible, and can probably be constructed 
within a cost of $130,000,000, althougi 
competent engineers have placed the 
minimum of cost at less than $100,000,- 
000. In the meantime the discussion 
continues, and the active and subtle 
opposition arising from vested inter- 
ests, which fear injurious effects, urges 
delay, further surveys and deeper in- 
vestigations, while the commerce of 
the world is turned 10,000 miles out of 
its course at enormous expense and 
loss of time. Thus, in the days of clip- 
per ships, sailing at an average speed 
of 110 miles per day, the round trip 
from New York to San Francisco 
(38,000 miles) occupied 344 days; to 
Calcutta (46,000 miles via Cape Horn), 
418 days, or 35,000 miles via Gvod 
Hope, 318 days, whereas by way of 
the isthmus the same points could 
have been reached in 90 and 244 days 
respectively, thus saving 254 and 74 
days on these journeys. The economy 
of this time to the owners of the ves- 
sels for cost of crew, interest and in- 
surance is estimated at $2,993 per 
month, and hence if 254 days on the 
round trip were saved it would repre- 
sent $25,340, to say nothing of the in- 
creased value of the cargo due to more 
speedy and certain delivery. This sav- 
ing, if capitalized at 4 per cent, repre- 
sents $633,500 on a single vessel, and 
on 100 vessels per year it would he 
$63,350,000, or almost equal to the cs- 
timated total cost of the project. Yet 
no account is taken of the value of ihe 
cargo, the reduction of marine risks or 
losses, or the large tonnage carried in 
steamers. 

“The gain in shortness of transpor- 
tation via the Nicaragua route, ap- 
pears clearly from the following state- 
ment of distances in statute miles from 
New York to the Pacific ocean: 


Via water line to Cape Horn.......... 7,897 
Via Southern Pacific railroad......... 3,709 
Via Canadian Pacific railroad........ 3,019 
Via Central Pacific railroad........... 3 

Via Northern Pacific railroad......... 3,237 
Wiss INICATASUR. CANAL.....6.00.ccccccecces 2,519 


“In other words, the all-water route 
to the Pacific via Nicaragua is shorter 
than any railway across the continent, 
being 821 miles shorter than the cus- 
tomary route between New York and 
the Pacific via the Union and Central 
Pacific railways.” 

With the Nicaragua canal built and 
controlled by the United States, this 
country would be in a position of ad- 
vantage similar to that which Great 
Britain now occupies by having control 
of the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
Suez canal. A great deal of the com- 
merce of eastern Asia would be de- 
flected to the east, and pass through 
the Nicaraugua canal instead of as 
now through the Suez canal, the Med- 
iterranean, and the Straits of Gibral- 
tar. Then the long railway journey 
between the eastern states and the Pa- 
cifie coast would be exchanged for the 
all-water route through the canal. The 
importance of the canal in case of 
trouble with a foreign nation could 


a 


hardly be overestimated. At present 
the only way war vessels could be sent 
to the Pacific coast would be by the 
Cape Horn route, very long and very 
dangerous. By the canal the distance 
would be less than one-third, and the 
most dangerous part of the route 
would be entirely avoided. In case of 
a war with a nation which has a 
strong navy, it would be necessary, for 
the proper protection of our coast 
cities, to have two navies, one for the 
Atlantic and one for the Pacfic coast. 
This would be a source of great ex- 
pense, as much probably in a short war 
as the entire cost of building the canal. 
That canal should certainly be built, 
both as an aid to our commerce and 
as a necessary measure of defense. It 
will never be built so long as Great 
Britain can prevent it, because it 
means the loss to the Suez canal, 
which she controls, of much of its 
trade, while it would strengthen the 
United States very materially, as well 
as add much to its commerce. 





The enrollment of new students at 
the Agricultural College is reported to 
be the largest in its history, which 
must be very gratifying to its friends. 





We have a letter signed subscriber, 
with neither name nor address, which 
the writer asks us to publish. We can- 
not do this without he will furnish us 
his name and address. Neither need 
be published, but we must know who 
our correspondents are, and that they 
are entitled to be heard. Anonymous 
communications are never printed, 

Newspaper reports from Grand Rap- 
ids are to the effect that the late State 
Fair, instead of clearing from $5,000 to 
$8,000, as announced, will barely come 
out even. The official report, however, 
which has not yet been given out, may 
make a better showing than this for 
the society. 








CROP REPORTS. 





PLAINWELL, Sept. 28, 1897. 
To the Editor of Michigan Farmer: 

I have been a state crop reporter 
from the town of Gun Plains for the 
past three years. The Secretary of 
State sends out very neat and handy 
account books for the threshers for 
them to make reports on at the end of 
threshing to the crop correspondent. 
But I find that the threshers, and a 
majority of the farmers, are very re- 
luctant to make reports for publica- 
tion. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I like to hear and to read what 
other towns, counties, states, yes, and 
other countries are doing. It gives me 
a better idea of what to raise and 
when to sell, even if it is a small quan- 
tity. The farmers hold the opinion 
that it is more to the interest of spec- 
ulators and boards of trade than for 
their benefit. The fact is that we 
seem to be mistrustful of one another, 
and enjoy fighting our battles single- 
handed; and ofttimes I do not wonder 
at it, for now-a-days a thief is honor- 
able, and the greatest thief the “most 
honorable.’ We have plenty of proof 
of this the past few years in many of 
our public officers. But to the ques- 
tion: I and many others would really 
like to know if these crop reports are 
in any way injurious to the welfare of 
the farmer. The Michigan Farmer is 
a paper very widely read. Comment 
on the question might do a little good. 
In these great days of prosperity, 
when every farmer is rejoicing if he 
has a bushel of wheat to sell, we want 
to know the very best way to sell it. 

Allegan Co., Mich. A. G. HYDER. 








When writing to advertisers pleasemen- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and ali Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having testedits wonderful curative pow- 
ers in thousands of cases,and desiring to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it, this recipe, inGerman, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


FIRST-CLASS BUTTER WANTED, 2.220%, {tst- 











makers wanted to contract direct with consumers. 
Write C. EB. X, Pontiac, Mich. 


men ~*~ 


WHEN WRITING TO Please mention, that you 
ADVERTISERS saw their advertisement in 


the MicHigAN FARMER. 


ITS WEICHT IN COLD. 


A NEW DISCOVERY WHICH IS WORTH 
THAT MUCH. 
To Anyone Afflicted With Piles. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure, the new, 
painless remedy which has been so re 
markably successful in curing every 
form of piles and rectal diseases, has 
recently been placed on sale at drug 
gists, and it is safe to say that when 
its extraordinary merit becomes fully 
known, there will be no such thing as 
surgical operations for the cure of this 
obstinate and common trouble. 

Mrs. M. C. Hinkly of 601 Mississippi 
street, Indianapolis, Ind., says: “I had 
been a terrible sufferer from piles for 
15 years and noremedies benefited me, 
until I saw an advertisement of the 
Pyramid Pile Cure; I got a package, 
also a package of Pyramid Pills, and 
used both according to directions. 1 
was astonished at the immediate re- 
lief obtained, and now I honestly be- 
lieve the Pyramid to be the only cer- 
tain cure for piles. 

“That you mayrealize how badI was. 
I will say that I was confined to my 
bed and went before the college physi- 
cians here, who said my case was a 
new one to them, and wanted seven or 
eight hundred dollars to undertake a 
cure. The great pain had brought on 
a rupture, and I knew an operation 
would be death to me on account of 
blood poisoning. Nearly everyone here 
knows of my terrible suffering from 
piles and I feel that I cannot praise 
the Pyramid Pile Cure enough and the 
Pyramid Pills also. My husband will 
join me in highly recommending the 
Pyramid; my daughter was cured by 
one box only. For several years I 
weighed but about 90 pounds; now I 
weigh 150 and feel in perfect health.’ 

This seems to be the universal testi- 
mony of every sufferer from piles who 
have ever tried the Pyramid. It is the 
safest, most painless pile cure yet dis- 
covered; contains no opiate, morphine, 
cocaine, or any poisonous ingredient 
whatever; has a soothing, healing ef- 
fect from the first application, and the 
moderate price places it within the 
reach of everyone needing treatment. 
The Pyramid Pile Cure is sold by drug- 
gists at 50 cents and $1.00 per package 
and the Pyramid Pills at 25 cents per 
box. 

Send to Pyramid Co., Albion, Mich.. 
for free book on cause and cure of 
piles, 

Send to Pyramid Co., Albion, Mich., 
for free book on cause and cure of piles. 








. STUDY BOOKKEEPING & SHORT- 
; HAND AT HOME. 

and prepare for a good position. 
We also teach Penmanship, Commer- 
cial Arithmetic, Business Forms, Com- 
mercial Law, Letter Writing,Spelling, 
etc., in a thorough, practical manner, 
at a small cost. ver 1,000 en- 
rolled last year. National reputa- 
tion. 24-page catalog free. NATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE, Fenton, Mich. 








THERE ARE 
DIFFERENCES 


in most bicycles—some are 
good, some are bad and some are in- 
different, but not Columbias. Every 


Columbia 
Bicycle 


is good. Our methods 
of manufacture, the 
materials we use (5%, 
Nickel Steel Tubing 
for instance ) preserve 
a uniformity of strength and beauty 
that cannot be approached—and 


you know it! 
to all 
$75 alike. 


STANDARD OF 

THE WORLD. 
HARTFORD BICYCLES, better than 
any except Columbias, $50, $45, $40. 





POPE MFG, CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicinity, let us know. 








$1.48 - ATTENTION! - $1.48 
Agents to sell our celebrated 20th century nickel watch, 
warranted for 5 years, eqval as piaekaseer to oo 
watch; received highest Price Medal at World’s Expos: 
tion. Just a watch which selleevery where for $5. One 
agent sold 19 in one day. We will send to first applicant 
in each county one sample watch free for examination, 
and if you think it the biggest bargain vidoe pepe agent 
$1.48 and ex. chgs.; ctherwise don’t take, If money is sent wirh 











order waroh will be sent postpaid and you save 35cex.chgs Order 
 atonce. Q, T, FRETER (0,, Henrietta Bidg., Chieago, 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








MR, KIPLING’S RECESSIONAL HYMN. 


(Written for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee.) 
God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite Heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If. drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in 


awe— 
Such boasting 
Or lesser bree 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


the Gentiles use 
without the Law— 


For heathen reart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
And valiant dust that builds on dust, 
All guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, —. 
men. 


CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





HOME 





MOTHER'S CUPBOARD. 

I know a man who for years after 
he was married never failed to go to 
his mother’s cupboard for a “piece” 
every time he entered her house, just 
as he had done all his life. Nothing 
tasted so good as a piece of mother’s 
pie or one of mother’s cookies. Many 
a man’s testimony would be the same 
—nothing like mother’s cooking. 

Now, I do not approve of promiscuous 
piecing between meals. I believe it is 
bad for one’s digestion and a habit 
not to be commended, but with grow- 
ing children a lunch midway between 
morning and noon is often needed, es- 
pecially where the breakfast is light. 
Some children have no appetite when 
they arise and it would be downright 
cruelty to compel such to wait until 
dinner time. The habit of piecing con- 
tinually, however, as is customary in 
some families is much more harmful 
than a little actual hunger would be. 

Cookies form the basis of the lunches 
usually eaten by children. These are 
easily eaten from the hand, are in con- 
venient size and shape for the purpose 
and are popular with children gener- 
ally. Physicians tell us that they are 
exceedingly harmful, that they are in- 
jurious to the digestion and make more 
cross children than any other one 
thing. 

A lady who lives in a double house 
says she can tell to a day when the 
supply of cookies is exhausted and 
when it is renewed in the family 
across the hall by the manner in which 
the children behave. While the cookies 
are gone peace and comparative quiet 
reigns among the little folks, and when 
mother makes another supply and 
they have them to munch upon at will 
they are cross and peevish. Investiga- 
tion has proven that she is correct and 
that the ebb and flow of good nature 
in these children exactly corresponds 
with the condition of the cookie jar. 

*. * * 

Bread and butter (all the better if 
the bread is brown) or bread and milk 
are best for children’s between-meai 
lunches. If they are hungry a slice of 
bread and butter will be relished, and 
if spread thickly with sugar or jam ts 
usually very acceptable. Contrary to 
common belief, sugar is not unhealth- 
ful. 

Mothers of large families can hardly 
keep pies, cake, etc., constantly at 
hand for all the family to run to at 





will, and it is sometimes very trying 
to find at supper time that the cake or 
sauce which was sufficient for the meal 
has been raided and only half enough 
left; or that the pie intended for din- 
ner has been cut into and what re- 
mains is insufficient to “go around.” 
What child does not delight in the 
little pies, cakes and tarts which 
mother tucks into the oven when she 
finishes up the baking? And children 
of a larger growth are not beyond such 
a liking either. Only this very morn- 
ing a certain big boy came into the 
kitchen where mother was baking and 
asked, “Got anything good to eat?’. 
Seeing a panful of cookies he took as 
many as he thought expedient and de- 
parted after making a note of the little 
gooseberry pie baked in a saucer 
which had been placed on the table 
ready for the oven. “That'll do for 


next time,” he said. 
s* ¢ #8 


Do you not remember the queer look- 
ing creatures, supposed to be men, 
which your mother cut out of dough 
and which swelled to such unseemly 
dimensions in the fried cake fat? Do 
you remember the gingerbread animals 
which would never have been recog- 
nized without a tag proclaiming to 
what particular species they belonged? 
Have you forgotten the biscuit which 
mother cut with a thimble and baked 
for the doll’s tea table? Oh, childhood, 
that Elysium of the past, who would 
not tread thy paths once more? 

There is nothing I like better than to 
see children enjoying themselves. I 
like to see the bare-footed boys with 
fishing poles over their shoulders going 
in the direction cf the river. I like to 
see little girls playing with their dolls 
or dressing up in mother’s clothes to 
play “go visiting.” They can be young 
but once. These happy days will 
never come again. Do not try to make 
old folks of them, but let them enjoy 
themselves in their own peculiar fash- 
ion. While they must be trained to 
habits of industry they will be all the 
better for plenty of play while they 
are young. Too much work grinds all 
joyousness out of a child’s nature. 


THE RELATION OF PARENTS TO 
THE SCHOOL. 








What are the children learning at 
school? Parents, do you know what 
they are learning? There is only one 
way whereby you can come into pos- 
session of this knowledge.. This is by 
a frequent and interested discussion of 
the matter with the children. An ex- 
perience of many years as a teacher 
in district schools has shown me that 
pupils who are accustomed to hearing 
the events of the day intelligently 
talked about at home possess an ad- 
vantage over the ones who do not have 
this privilege. The first grasp knowl- 
edge more readily and are alert to 
seize new ideas themselves. In short, 
their intellectual faculties are sharp- 
ened. If this is true regarding the 
topics of the day, which I regret are 
often only incidentally taught in our 
schools, no one who has not given the 
matter thought can estimate the value 
of the parent’s interest regarding the 
subjects that comprise the school cur- 
riculum. 

Pray do not make that hackneyed 
excuse, “the children are ahead of me.” 
The American father and mother of 
the closing decade of the nineteenth 
century are not below their boys and 
girls in brain power. I will admit that 
in mathematics, in grammar as taught 
at present, and in “vertical writing” 
your children may have acquired a fa- 
cility impossible to you. But in his- 
tory, geography or civil government 
the memory of your school days and a 
very short time spent daily will en- 
able you to keep step with your chil- 
dren. Not only will you help them, 
but you will also have the benefit of 
the teaching they receive at school. 
This repetition by them of the informa- 
tion acquired will be of incalculable 
value, for truer words were never ut- 
tered than, “We never know anything 
perfectly until we have tried to teach 
it to another.” 

No, I am not marking out an impos- 





sible course of conduct for even a | his last sickness arose and staggered 


busy farmer and his more busy wife. 
Perhaps you can attempt only one sub- 
ject. Let your choice, if possible, be 
one that will interest all the children. 
If you never studied physiology in 
your school days try this plan. Pro- 
cure a text book by a different author 
than the one used in your school. Let 
the subject for the next day’s lesson 
be read aloud and talked over during 
the evening. Even the little ones can 
be interested, as in some states the 
school laws provide for instruction on 
this subject to commence in the second 
grade. If possible, give the matter a 
little time the following day; at all 
events, give it thought. Before the read- 
ing that evening let the children give 
a brief review of the lesson as pre- 
sented in the class. I have spoken of 
physiology, but other studies can be 
pursued in the same way. I know of 
none more fascinating than history, 
while a good newspaper can be made 
to do duty as a text book in civil gov- 
ernment. 

Show your interest in the school, 
not only by co-operating with the 
teacher in the above manner, but by 
becoming personally acquainted with 
him. Visit the school. Commend good 
work done there. Protest against poor 
work or any glaring defects in govern- 
ment or instruction that your relation 
to the school gives you a right to criti- 
cise. Make your protest to the teacher 
and in private. You are not only ful- 
filling the obligation laid upon you by 
your position as a patron of the school; 
you are also doing the teacher a per- 
sonal kindness. Never criticise the 
teacher’s methods to your children. 
Teach them to respect him, for I am 
assuming that you will not permit a 
man to occupy the important position 
of instructor to your children unless he 
is worthy of their respect. 

It would be easier to stop here. But 
there is another thought, one whose 
importance cannot be overestimated, 
yet one that is too often overlooked by 
parents. What are your boys and 
girls learning from their schoolmates? 
Are they learning lessons of courage, 
integrity and honor, or are they being 
taught vile and degrading things? It 
cannot be denied that in nearly every 
school there are pupils unfit to asso- 
ciate with pure-minded children. 
These poor unfortunates demand our 
pity and help, yet their baneful influ- 
ence must, in some way, be overcome. 
The teacher can do much. You can do 
more. How, did you ask? First, by 
yourself teaching your children the 
facts regarding life that they must 
know. This knowledge will assuredly 
come to them. It rests with you that 
they shall learn it as a sacred thing 
from a parent’s lips. 

Again, teach your sons and daugh- 
ters, by both precept and example, to 
love purity in deeds, words and 
thoughts. Last, and this is the crying 
need of the world, keep your chil- 
dren’s confidence. To keep it, you 
must make yourself worthy of it. En- 
courage them to bring all their little 
sorrows, joys and perplexities to you. 
Sympathize with them, respect the 
trust they repose in you, and show 
them that you love them. 

The teacher’s responsibility is great. 
Is that of the parent less? 
HOPE DARING. 





ANNALS OF THE POOR. 





She was a little grandmother of 85. 
Her children all loved her and her 
daughters could not allow strangers to 
robe her for the grave. They said: 
“We will dress her warped body for 
the casket.” When she lay in that 
quiet parlor on the fair day in June I 
looked at her long and lovingly. I 
said to myself softly as was said of 
Louis Agassiz: “The peace of God 
was in his looks.’ Her hands were 
knotted, veined and gnarly. That 
song called, “My Mother’s Hands,” 
came to me where it says: 

“Those patient hands kept toiling on 

That others might be glad.”’ 

I am touched to tears when I see the 
goodness and unselfishness of the poor. 
One time in a cemetery in a western 
city I stood at the grave of a mother, 
and beside her were eight small 
mounds, which by the dates meant her 
little ones had preceded her to heaven. 
Her name and age were given on the 
plain stone, along with this scriptural 
quotation: “Here am I, Lord, with 
the children Thou hast given me.” 

Mr. Barry’s book, “A Window in 
Thrums,” gives many touching illus- 
trations of the laboring poor. One case 
of an old weaver. The people of a cer- 
tain lecality made their living at the 
looms. An old man in the delirium of 





to his faithful loom. It had been a 
means of livelihood for a lifetime. His 
failing strength allowed him to work 
but a few minutes when he actually 
died with the harness on. 

A pitiful story is told of a little 
daughter of the tenements whose 
mother had laid down work and worry 
that had killed her. This little maid 
of 15 cared for four younger than her- 
self. She was faithful to the brood. 
She washed, scrubbed, cooked and 
managed until the slender shoulders 
were bent and the face white. This 
came on so gradually that the neigh 
bors did not notice it. The life was 
almost spent. “I haven’t been able 
to do anything,” she gasped to her girl 
friend who lived around the corner. 
“JT couldn’t go to school because of the 
work, or to Sunday school because it 
took all father could earn to clothe the 
children. When the minister called he 
said I’d soon see Jesus, but I’m ’fraid 
I’ve done nothing good and maybe I 
won’t know anything to say to Him.” 
“Oh,” said the friend as she kissed the 
little wan face, “You needn't try to say 
anything. When you see Him looking 
at you, why just show Him your 
hands!” 

Nothing is more touching than the 
sorrows of the poor. 

MRS, STARKEY'’S DAUGHTER. 





If there are any late, half-ripe or 
green tomatoes unfrozen, try frying 
some if you have not yet done so. Cut 
in half-inch slices, dip in flour or 
cracker meal and fry in butter, or part 
pork fat may be used and no one be 
the wiser. When nicely browned on 
one side turn with a_ broad-bladed 
knife or a pancake turner and brown 
the other side. Serve hot. This is a 
nice supper dish. For a change, place 
one of these slices of tomato on a 
square of buttered toast and serve it 
to each person. Or the bread may be 
dipped in beaten egg and milk and 
browned in a spider with a little but- 
ter and have the tomato served upon 
that instead of the toast. One egg to 
a cup of milk is the right proportion. 





The correct proportions of measure- 
ment for a woman taking the Venus 
de Medici as a model are 26 inches at 
waist, 34 bust measure, 44 about the 
hips and five feet five inches in height. 
Cloak models employed in great dry 
goods establishments are about five 
feet five in height with 23 to 24-inch 
waist, 34 to 35-inch bust measure and 
45 to 46 around the hips. A physician 
of considerable renown gives as his 
opinion that the correct measurement 
for a woman of this height would be a 
24-inch waist with 34-inch bust, wrist 
five and a half to five and _ three- 
fourths inches, calf of leg 13 to 14 
inches, ankle seven to seven and a 
half inches and hips 44 to 45 inches. 
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$ro a Week 
Sor a Famtly 
of Fight 


A helpful article by Mrs. 
S. T. Rorer in the October 


Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 


Other features include: ‘‘When 
Moody and Sankey Stirred the 
Nation’’; a page of Kellar’s 
tricks for parlor amusement; four 
pages of new ideas in needle- 
work, etc. Handsomely illustrated. 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 








The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
AN OR A Beautiful Angora Kittens in ex- 
quisite colors; charming manners 
and dispositions; finest stock in Am- 
KITTENS | erica; all ages and colors. WALNUT 
RIDGE FARMS, Box 2144,Boston,Mass. 


MOTH ERS Your ag oneet _ 
wetting. Sara 5 
Dr. F. E.MAY, BOP iigton, Il. 
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SHALL WE MAKE THE COMPACT. 





The request of our editor that each 
member of the Household make a 
compact with herself that she will join 
in the crusade against the slaughter 
of birds for their plumage, should cer- 
tainly meet with a hearty approval 
from all. This step has already been 
delayed too long, until millions of in- 
nocent victims have been sacrificed 
and millions of sweet songs hushed 
forever. 

I say, three cheers for Senator Hoar 
and all the noble men who so promptly 
espoused the cause of our feathered 
friends. Though we are powerless to 
make laws for their protection, yet we 
may be helpers in the good work—not 
only by making the compact with our- 
selves, but by using our influence at all 
times and places where opportunity 
permits. 

In answer to a plea for the birds, 
one whose vanity still blindly leads 
her to wear the plumage, said: “Oh, 
what difference would it make just for 
me to stand out about it? I am only 
one, and there are thousands of women 
who wear birds on their hats, and 
there’s no denying that they make 
lovely trimming.’ But what of those 
little, sightless eyes, the hushed voice 
and lifeless form? Does their beauty 
repay for the loss of all of these? 

Dear sisters, it lies within our power 
to do a great deal in this work of ref- 
ormation. If we all persistently re- 
fuse to wear the plumage obtained at 
the cost of bird life, and go to work 
heart and soul to influence others to do 
the same, it certainly must have a 
bearing for good; for if we would not 
wear the plumage, there would be no 
market, consequently no sales. Here 
lies the trouble, there is money in the 
business and there are those so greedy 
for gain they do not hesitate to win it, 
even at the sacrifice of innocent bird 
life. If women would be united in re- 
fusing to purchase the plumage, the 
industry would soon die. 

Another way to remedy the evil, 
though a slower one, is to teach the 
children in this direction. That there 
is great need of this in some families 
was clearly shown by “Aunt Em,” in 
her description of the scene she wit- 
nessed on the street in towa. Think 
you that if that 10-year-old boy had 
received the teachings from mother 
that he should have had, he could have 
been so heartless as to take the lives 
of those young birds just for pastime, 
when there was no gain? I believe 
not. 

Then let us teach the children to love 
the birds, to spare their nests and to 
do all in their power to win the confi- 
dence and the presence of their feath- 
ered friends. 

A great help may be had in this di- 
rection by obtaining the bird book late- 
ly put out by Mabel Osgood Wright, 
entitled “Citizen Bird.” It gives 
scenes from bird life, in plain talk for 
beginners and has 100 illustrations. 
The following short extract will give 
an idea of its teachings. She says: 
“Every time you children deny your- 
selves the pleasure of taking an egg 
from a nest or think to spread a little 
food for hungry birds when cold and 
snow almost force them to starve, you 
are adding to the food supply of your 
country. To be sure, it may be only 
a few grains of wheat here and an ear 
of corn there, but it all means bread— 
food of some sort—and the bread of a 
nation is its life. So we must learn to 
love and protect this feathered neigh- 
bor of ours, who works for his own liv- 
ing as well as ours, pays his rent and 
taxes, and gives, besides, free concerts 
to the public daily. He certainly de- 
serves the name of Citizen Bird. His 
patriotism, which is simply his love of 
the country where he was born, leads 
him to return to it whenever he thinks 
of settling down in life and making a 
nest-home, no matter how far he may 
have wandered away at any other 
time, and this patriotism makes him 
one of the greatest travelers on the 
face of the earth.” 

Mrs. Wright claims that all birds ex- 
cept the “pestilent English sparrow,” 
are entitled to protection for their serv- 
Ices to mankind. She is much in- 
terested in this work and is often car- 
ried away by her enthusiasm in de- 
fending the snowy egret, or “Bonnet 
Martyr,” as she styles him. Like our 
editor, she advises the utter rejection 
of all plumage bought at the price of a 
bird's life, recommending ostrich 
plumes alone. 

Her book, “Citizen Bird,” is pre- 
sented after the fashion of Hawthorne 
in “The Wonder Book,” and “Tangle- 
wood Tales,” and purports to be the 
record of a summer’s bird-study, and 


bird talks enjoyed by a group of chil- 
dren under the tutelage of a naturalist 
devoted to birds and a perfect author- 
ity as to their ways. It is said that no 
bird-book of the year is entitled to 
more respectful consideration, and 
none can be more highly recommended. 
It can be procured of Macmillan Co., 
New York city, or Des Forges & Co., 


Milwaukee. Price, $1.50. 
JENNIE M. WILLSON. 





WILL POWER. 





Who can estimate the capacity of 
this engine of development either for 
good or evil in the affairs of life both 
public and private? Few, I think 
will admit when the statement is first 
made to them that “man is the master 
of his own destiny,’ yet when we 
come to investigate with the means 
and illustrations at hand, and move 
along up the spiral of our own lives, 
we will find it is true in so far as we 
have put force into what we have de. 
sired to accomplish. This is what con- 
stitutes free moral agency and does 
not conflict with it. God has given us 
this “world beautiful’ of great pos- 
sibilities wherein we can work out 
probabilities if not sureties. 

As stars differ in glory, so do we 
differ in the power with which we op- 
erate this engine. Let us take the ed- 
itor of the Household as an illustra- 
tion. Why is she occupying such a re- 
sponsible position? Is it because she 
sat supinely with her hands folded in 
her lap waiting for “something to turn 
up,” or did she arise at the break of 
day and turn up something? How can 
she rise above the cares and din pecu- 
liar to the position of watchman upon 
the tower of her own household and 
still look out all over the State and 
keep her eye upon all the members of 
that other Household before which 
she has to spread a banquet cach 
week? Read again her story of a day 
in July 31st issue, and imagine your- 
self in her place and what would be 
your first discovery? I think it would 
be (and I judge by myself), I can't do 
it; I haven’t the “nerve.” Even if we 
were capable of preparing the feast, 
how could one proceed again and again 
after so many interruptions when the 
fire would be out, the inspiration gone? 
She has the engine under control. She 
has the will power that makes her 
master of the situation. 

Can we not cultivate this power? 
Ought we not to do it? Did you ever 
think that anything we really love to 


do we can always find a way to do? 
E. MARIE. 


A NEW UNDERSKIRT. 








Almost every farmer’s wife has 
learned the art of making dresses and 
other garments over for little girls, but 
perhaps very few have ever made an 
underskirt like the one I shall describe. 
It was for my 10-year-old daughter, and 
the material was the best parts of two 
pairs of old trousers of light, all wool, 
goods. These were taken apart and 
washed, discarding the worn portions, 
they dyed a pretty shade of navy blue 
with diamond dye. The skirt is cut in 
gores, each piece being twice as wide 
at the lower edge as at the top, mak- 
ing it fit smoothly over the hips, and 
gathering all the fullness at the back. 
All the seams are pressed flat, and the 
skirt is sewed to a sleeveless waist of 
strong unbleached muslin. The bottom 
is finished with an edge crocheted of 
red yarn, and behold a very prétty and 
serviceable skirt that cost only fitteen 
cents. 

ELSIE GRAY. 





Mrs. Rorer recommends a mixture 
of cottonseed oil and beef suet for 
general frying purposes. Take three 
pounds of the former to two of the lat- 
ter. Cut the suet in small pieces and 
set it on the back of the fire in a suit- 
able vessel. As fast as the fat melts 
pour it off. Do not wait for it all to 
melt or it will not be so nice. Then 
mix the two and use. The moment the 
cooking is finished strain the fat into a 
tin dish and set it away for use agaiu. 
This fat will not partake of the taste 
of whatever is fried in it. It may be 
used again and again for anything re- 
quired. 





If your guest does not carry her 
own favorite make of soap when she 
visits you let her find that which is 
above reproach in your guest chamber. 
It is well to experiment along the line 
of different brands of this article until 
one is found which is perfectly satis- 
factory, then use no other. Avoid 
highly colored and perfumed soap. A 








good test is to wash the hands with it, 


‘then, after drying them, see if there 





maining. Also note if it leaves the 
skin smooth and soft. Inferior articles 
often cause the skin to become 
chapped and rough. Sometimes one is 
so unwise as to purchase a fancy look- 
ing soap thinking its quality will cor- 


opposite. 





It is a good plan to make some of 
the late grapes up into catsup. This 
is a most delicious condiment for cold 
meats, beans or boiled cabbage. To 
make it, remove the stems from the 
grapes and place them in an agate or 
porcelain kettle with water enough to 
just start the juice. Let them boil 
soft, then drain, pressing the pulp 
through a sieve so as to exclude seeds 
and skins. Return the juice and pulp 
to the kettle, adding for each four 
quarts of this two pounds sugar, one 
pint vinegar, a tablespoonful of ground 
cinnamon, a teaspoonful of ground 
cloves and allspice, also a little salt. 


respond, but this is usually exactly the | 





is any disagreeable odor from it re-| Boil til thick and bottle. Tie spices 


in muslin bags, removing them when 
the cooking is finished, and do not add 
the vinegar until the last thing before 
bottling. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





If the tea or coffee pot not in regu- 
lar use is put away with a little stick 
under the cover it will prevent musti- 
ness by allowing free access of air. 


It is well to prick the tops of biscuits 
and loaves of bread before baking so 
as to liberate the gas, otherwise the 
heat of the oven will cause the crust 
to separate and it will cleave apart 
when it is used. 


It is a careless housekeeper who al- 
lows her brooms to wear off at one 
corner. This may be avoided by turn- 
ing the broom while sweeping and 
never standing it on the brush end, 
which is sure to spoil its shape in a 
short time. 





















‘Shall I 


been cured by it. 


the very best advice. 
cian. 


many thousands of women. 
respectable drug store. 


ham's Vegetable Compound. 
badly. 
and am now all right. 


thing terrible. 
dies have done me.” 


NEGLECT IS SUICIDE. 


Mrs, CHARLES DuNMORE, 102 Fremont St., Winter _, 
Hill, Somerville, Mass., says: ‘‘I was in paindayand @ 
night; my doctor did not seem to help me. 
not seem to find any relief until I took Lydia E. Pink- “JN : 

I had inflammation of AN 
the womb, a bearing-down pain, and the whites very ©! vee 

The pain was so intense that I could not sleep at : SUG OT 

night.€ I took Lydia E, Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound for eight { ‘y months, 
Before that I took morphine pills for my pain; that 
was a reat mistake, for the relief was only momentary and the effect vile. I 
am so thankful to be relieved of my sufferings, for the pains I had were some- 
I am, indeed, very grateful for the good Mrs. Pinkham’s reme- 


Plain Words From Mrs. Pinkham, Corroborated by Mrs. Charles 
Dunmore, That Ought to Bring Suffering 
Women to Their Senses. 


Ff you were drowning and friendly hands shoved a plank to you, and you 
refused it, you would be committing suicide! 

Yet that is precisely what women are doing if they go about their homes 
almost dead with misery, yet refuse to grasp the kindly hand held out to them! 


stant pain in the region of the womb and that 

bloating heat and tenderness of the abdomen, 
which make the weight of your clothes an 
almost intolerable burden to you. It is not 
natural to suffer so in merely emptying the 
bladder. 

_ fering tell you that there is inflammation 
somewhere? 


Does not that special form of suf- 


tell you what it is? 


It is inflammation of the womb! 
If it goes on, polypus, or tumor, or cancer will set in 
Commence the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. Thousands of women in this condition have 
Keep your bowels open with Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills, 
and if you want further advice, write to Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., stat- 
ing freely all your symptoms—she stands ready und willing to give you 
She has given the helping hand to 
suffering just like yourself, many of whom lived milesaway from 
Her marvelous Vegetable Compound has cured 
It can be found at any 


thousands 
physi- 
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High Grade ’97 Bicycle for $7.00 

Dear Editor:—Please tell your read- 
ers that we will furnish a high grade 
‘97 Bicycle for $7.00 to anyone who 
will assist us in distributing our big 
928-page, 3-pound catalogues. We sell 
Bicycles outright at $14.95 and up and 
send them to any address to be exam- 
ined before paid for. For full particu- 
lars cut this notice out and send to 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chi- 
eago, Ill. 





su ELCIN WATCH 


&Stt There are no better watches to be 
had than Elgin watches. If you buy 
° one of them you know you will have 
- oR cae” the best timekeeper that American 

E skill can make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold 
plated, will last a lifetime and are 
known the world over asthe standard 
of American make, W 







<4 © is sent with order we pay all express 
wy > charges and give a beautiful chain 


Sy “° ROYAL MFC. CO., 
234 Dearborn 8St., Chicago, Ll, 





Positive , 
‘Guarantee. 


to wash as clean as can be 
done on the washboard, 
even to the wristbands and 
collar of the dirtiest shirt, 
and with much more ease. 
This applies to Terriff’s 

Perfect Washer, which 
will be sent on tria) at 
wholesale price. If not 
satisfactory, money will 
be refunded. Agents 
wanted. For exclusive 
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territory, terms & prices, 
write Portland Mig. Co.,Box 


ONLY $18 


Michigan Farmer One Year Only $19, 


a 











For Oar New and Improved High-Arm 


Michigan Farmer 
Sewing Machine. 


WITH ALL LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
Warranted 10 Years. All freight paid by us 


to all points east of the Mississippi River. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, with 
oak'or walnut woodwork: new bent w top; seven 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of 
attachments and illustrated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every machine we send out 
guaranteed to be in every way equal to the best 
made in America and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. 818 only, or 
$19 with paper one year; cash must be sent with order. 

If you want the best sewing machine made in the 
world at the lowest price ever offered, send us your 


order. Address 
WICHIGAN: FARMER, Detroit, Mich, 
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Legal Department. 
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CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 





C. F., Royal Oak, Mich.—We regret 
that space will not permit us to print 
the new drain law in full, for it would 
take an entire issue of The Farmer. 
You can obtain a copy by writing io 
Auditor General at Lansing. 


When Mortgage Debt May Be Satis- 
fied Out of Property Other Than That 
Mortgaged.—Subscriber, Charlevoix, 
Mich.—What is the extent of liability 
on a promissory note given with a 
mortgage? Is it limited to the land 
upon which the mortgage is given by 
the words “secured by mortgage bear- 
ing even date herewith?’—No. “If a 
mortgage is collateral to any actual 
personal obligation that could be en- 
forced at law, it may be enforced in 
foreclosure proceedings and a personal 
decree for deficiency obtained, which 
may be satisfied out of other property, 
and if the mortgagor dies his estate is 
liable for the deficiency.” 2. Is it 
necessary to notify the holder of the 
note at time of settlement other than 
by the customary advertising ?—No. 


Abandonment by Servant—Recovery 
of Wages for Time Worked.—W. G., 
North Branch, Mich.—A hires B for 
seven months for $116. B worked five 
months and left without just cause, or 
provocation, and demands his pay for 
time worked. Is B entitled to his pay 
before his full time of seven months 
are up, and is A entitled to any dam- 
ages for B’s conduct?—Where the em- 
ployer accepts the benefit of what has 
been done, whether voluntarily or from 
the necessity of the case, the employe 
may recover according to the contract 
price for what has been done, or in the 
proportion which the work done bears 
to the whole work, from which, how- 
ever, there must be deducted whatever 
damages have resulted to the employer 
from the failure of the employe to 
fully perform his contract. The party 
in default can never gain by his de- 
fault, and the other party can never 
be permitted to lose by it. 

Interest on Past Due Installments 
of Interest.—H. L. W., Boyne, Mich.— 
If a man gives a note secured by mort- 
gage, with interest payable annually, 
and does not pay the interest, can com- 
pound interest be collected ?—Interest 
on past due installments of interest is 
lawful, but not on interest’s interest. 
For example: $100 loaned for five 
years at 8 per cent interest, payable 
annually, no interest having been paid, 
what is the total interest due at ma- 





turity? 

$100 $8.00 $ .64 $8.00 
8% 8% 4yrs. 2.56 

$8.00 $ .64 $2.56 $10.56 


$10.56 interest due end of 5th year. 
9.92 interest due end of 4th year. 
9.28 interest due end of 3d year. 
8.64 interest due end of 2d year. 
8.00 interest due end of ist year. 





$46.40 total interest due at end of 5th 
year. 

Necessary steps in Ousting Tenant. 
—X. Y. Z., Tekonsha, Mich.—1. How 
long notice must be given a tenant to 
vacate premises? He rents by the 
month, it being understood he is to va- 
eate if he neglects to pay rent or mis- 
uses the property. Will the same no- 
tice get him out in winter?—First, the 
person entitled to possession must 
make a demand in writing for the rent 
or possession of the premises and serve 
same on the tenant. If the tenant 
fails to comply with the demand in 
seven days, the person entitled to pos- 
session may make complaint in writ- 
ing and under oath to a circuit court 
commissioner or justice of the peace 
when he shall have jurisdiction set- 
ting forth the facts in the case and the 
description of the premises. Then the 
officer shall issue a summons directed 
to the sheriff or constable of the coun- 
ty commanding him to summon the 
defendant to appear before such officer 
not less than three nor more than six 
days from the issuing thereof to an- 
swer to such complaint. If the defend- 
ant fail to appear the officer may ad- 
journ the hearing not more than six 
days, and if he again fail to appear 
and the officer shall be satisfied such 
complaint is true he shall render judg- 
ment accordingly and issue a writ of 
restitution and process for the collec- 
tion of the costs as in other cases and 
with like effect. 





Gold may be found in the Klondyke valley, but 
health is found by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





WHEAT. 





The market ruled weak and irregular 
the past week, closing somewhat higher. 
The weakness was not caused by any 
letting up in the export demand, as 
fcreigners were reported buying freely 
in eastern and western markets, While 
cable reports were higher on Thursday, 
the advance was not as much as expected, 
and holders at once began realizing, with 
the result of weakening the market and 
causing a declire. However, as the 
drouth remains unbroken, and the foreign 
demand is as free as ever, we look for 
an apprectiation in value rather than a 
decline. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket for September 15 to October 7, in- 


clusive: 

No.1. No. 2. No. 3. 
White. Red. Red. 
94 95% 93% 

93 9434 93 
914% 9315 91% 
92 9344 91% 
92%, 94% 92% 
92 93% 91% 
93 94% 92% 

92 94 92 

h 94 92 

91%, 93 91 
9214 94 91% 

91% 92% 9 
914%, 91% 88% 

924 93% 90 
91% 923% 89% 

91% 92% 

90% 91% 87 
924%, 93% 88% 

9344 94 90 
% 8814 





7 91% 92 
The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the week: 





Dec. 
PERO citicwpnencckbchcabeckeshoabeeesesss 9316 
Saturday ......cccccccccccccccscscsccccces 92% 
DEG, osscicuscncsenpnevesicccsenceesn ees 9214 
TMODARY .c.cecccscoecoes 9414 
WeANCETAY ....ccccccccccccccseces %36 
THUTSARY ......csceccrorcccccccccccesevece 9414 


The visible supply of wheat on Satur 
day last in the United States and Canada 
was 21,104,000 bu., as compared with 19,543,- 
000 bu. the previous week, and 50,116, 
bu. at the corresponding date last year. 
The increase for the week was 1,561,000. 

The Dakota elevators have established 
new grade of wheat which is known as 
No. 4 northern. This is intermediate be- 
tween rejected and No. 3 northern, and is 
formed to grade that weighing from 52 to 
54 lbs. This, if light in weight but other- 
wise good milling wheat, will be graded 
No. 4 northern instead of rejected. 

The Modern Miller says: ‘‘Flour trade in 
the south was light this week, owing to 
adverse conditions reported. Stocks in sec- 
ond hands were further reduced and 
prices were 10@15c lower. A good business 
was done on the Pacific coast, San Fran- 
cisco alone reporting clearances of 1,000,- 
00 bu. wheat and flour, Oriental and the 
United Kingdom buying in that market. 
The west accomplished a fair flour busi- 
ness with the east and Europe. 

The shipments of wheat from Argentina 
during the past thirty-six weeks have 
been 1,740,000 bu. against 16,876,000 bu. for 
the corresponding period in 1896. 

The discrepancy this season is so strik- 
ing that many are liable to have their 
views of the general outlook distorted. 
The wheat crop of 1897 in comparison with 
ordinary English crops is not far below an 
average either in quantity or quality. The 
average yield of wheat in the Unitea 
Kingdom, leaving out last season’s record 
figure, for the four past seasons was 274% 
bu. per acre, or if the ten years’ average 
be taken 284-5 bu. Judging from the re- 
ports to this journal and to the strictly 
agricultural organs, of crop experts and 
farmers, we estimate that tne yield for the 
whole country will work out at an aver- 
age of 28 bu. per acre, which, upon the 
acreage recently announced by the board 
of agriculture, would give a crop of 54,- 
000,000 bu., or 6,770,000 qrs.—Liverpool Corn 
Trade News. 

The London Times estimates the Argen- 
tine wheat crop at 40,000,000 bu., and the 
exportable surplus at only 14,000,000 bu. 

Crop advices to hand state that thrash- 
ing is being actively pushed in the eastern 
portion of Oregon, especially Umatilla and 
Union counties; elsewhere it is practically 
done. In the Palouse country, Washing- 
ton, about 25 per cent is yet in the field, 
and with the heavy rain that visited that 
section Tuesday there is no doubt a large 
amount of it is ruined. Wheat coming 
in from the Willamette valley is in very 
bad condition, and most of it will rot be- 
fore it dries. The San Francisco market 
is being flooded with this wheat. No doubt 
Sherman county suffered from the rains 
of this week; how much damage was done 
we are unable to say at the present writ- 
ing. The freight market is in about the 
same condition as the wheat market, and 
nothing doing. Exporters and ship own- 
ers are apart in their views regarding 
prices, and shippers are not anxiously 
looking for additional tonnage at the pres- 
ent asking price of 37s 6d.—Portland Com- 
mercial Review. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
BUTTER. 

The butter market has strengthened 
during the week, and an advance in 
values, as a result of shortening receipts, 
is general in all grades. In our local 
market creamery has advanced to 21@23c; 
choice Gairy, 16@l17c; fair to good, 13@14c; 
low grades, 7@9c. At Chicago receipts 
have also declined, but considerable quan- 
tities of stock in cold storage has prevent- 
ed values advancing to the same range as 
in this market. Quotations in that mar- 
ket on Thursday were as follows: Cream- 
eries, extras, 21}4c; firsts, 20@2I1c; seconds, 
15@l7c. Dairies, extras, 19c; firsts, 15@l6c; 
seconds, 12@18c. Packing stock, fresh, llc. 
The New York market is not in as good 
condition as would be expected, consider- 
ing the situation in the west. Outside of 
fancy creamery the market shows little 








strength, although some advance is noted. 
The fact is, there is a great deal of cold 
storage stock being offered, and this has 
a tendency to weaken the trade. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Creamery, Western extras, per 
Ib, 22c; do firsts, 19144@21c; do thirds to 
seconds, 14@18c; do State extras, 21144@22c; 
do thirds to firsts, 14@21c; do June make, 
extras, 19144@20c; do seconds to firsts, 16@ 
18c; State dairy, half-firkin,tubs, extras, 
18%@19c; do Welsh, tubs, fancy, 18@18t¢c; 
State dairy. tins, etc, 12@17c; imitation 
creamery, fine, 15@16c; do seconds to 
firsts, 12@14c; factory, June extras, 13c; do 
seconds to firsts, 11144@1214c; do fresh 
firsts, 12@121%4c; do seconds, 11@11%4c; do 
low grades, 9@10%. 

At the Utica Board on Monday 192 pack- 
ages of butter were sold at 20@21%4c for 
ordinary packages, and 22c for one and 
five-lb. prints. Last week the range of 
prices was 19@2Ic. 

At the Little Falls Board on Monday 2% 
packages of farm dairy butter sold at 
17@18c, as compared with 16@17c the pre- 
vious week. 

CHEESE. 

The cheese markets have shown some 
weakness during the past week, and there 
has been a slight decline in values at all 
distributing points. In this market 10%c 
is the top price now for the best full 
creams, as compared with 10144@lic one 
week ago. At Chicago there are no new 
features to note, The market holds quiet 
and easy at the following range of values: 
Young Americas, 8@8l6c; twins, 73%@84c; 
chedders, 7144,@8%4c; Swiss, 8%@9%c: lim- 
burger, 6@8c; brick, 8@914c. The New York 
market has declined under a very light 
demand, both from exporters and the 
home trade. Receipts have not been at all 
heavy, and an improvement in the de- 
mand would be certain to cause an ad- 
vance in values. Exporters are taking 
very little stock at present. Small size 
cheese are showing the most strength. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: State, full cream, large, 
eolored or white, fancy, 9c; do large, 
choice, 8%@8%c; do fair to good, 84@8%c; 
do common, 714@8c; do colored, small, 
fancy. 9144c; do white, small, fancy, 94@ 
9%c; do small, choice, 8%@9c; do common 
to good, 744@8i%4c; State, light, skims, 
small, choice, 74@7%4c; do large, 6%@7c; 
State, part skims, smail, choice, 6%4@7c; 
do large, 64%4@6%4c; do good to prime, 5@ 
5%4c; do common to fair, 4@41%4c; State, full 
skims, 3@3\4c. 

At the Utica Board on Monday 8,945 
boxes were sold at 814@9%4c; the previous 
week 7,518 boxes were sold at a range of 
85%@91i4c, and on the same day a year ago 
prices ranged at 9144@9%c per lb. 

At Little Falls on Monday 6,421 boxes 
were sold at a range of 8@8%c. The pre- 
vious week 6,462 boxes were sold at a 
range of 814,@8%c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese sold 
at 45s per cwt., the same price as quoted 
a week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCB MARKET. 





Detroit, October 7, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers lots in 
barrels are as follows: 





Straights g 

RUPEE Se CLclanWeenkas. Scccaoeuscbetuastoneny my {5 
RoR ER RIONINIORTD | 555.05 sunessswnntestansaeas 5.50 
RM ENUIED Acc psanachabseapeaue ssescanaoacct 4.00 


OE PP pert ee er ee 3.50 

CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 37,048: bu, as compared 
with 35,597,000 the previous week, and 13,- 

,000 at the corresponding date in 1896. 

Quotations in this market are as follows: 
No 2, 30c; No. 3, 29%c; No 2, yellow, 30%c; 
No 3 yellow, " 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 10,719,000 bu, as compared 
with 10,850,000 bu the previous week, and 
9,084,000 at the corresponding date in 1896. 
Quotations are as follows: No 2 white, 
22%c; No 3 white, 2214c; light mixed, 22%c. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 2,889,000 bu, as compared with 
2,557,000 bu the previous week. and 2,007,000 
bu at the corresponding date in 1896. Quo- 
tations in this market are as follows: No 
2 quoted at 47%@48e per bu. 

BARLEY.—The visible supply of this 
grain on Saturday last in the United 
States and Canada was 2,278,000 bu, as 
compared with 1,644,000 bu the previous 
ten gga cd ne Rd the corresponding 
date in - Quotations are a 4 
State, 70@s0c per cwt. cigagrenne 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $10; fine middlings, $12; cracked 
corn, $13; coarse cornmeal, $12; corn and 
ae Re $11 per ton. 

NS.—City hand-picked 5 
bu in car lols. . detente 

TOMATOES.—i0@60c per bu. 

CAULIFLOWER.—%5c@$1 per doz. 

CABBAGES.—$2@2.50 per 100 head. 

ONIONS.—Michigan, 50@60c per bu. 

POTATOES.—Michigan, 45@50c per bu. 

BUTTER.—Market firm. Quoted as fol- 
lows: Creamery, 21@23c; fancy dairy, 16@ 
lie; good dairy, 13@14c; low grades, '7@9c 


per lb. 
CHEESE.—Michigan full cream 10%e 
per Ib. : a 
POULTRY.—Live fowls, 6c: 
ducks, 7@8c; turkeys, 8c per 1 
EGGS.—Fresh receipts, 154@16c per doz; 


spring, 7c; 
b. 


ar rree ne per doz. 

oS.—Fair grades, @2.50; 

fruit, $8@3.50 per bbi. eee ae 
PEARS.—Bartletts, $1.50@1.75 per bu; 


Duchess, $1 per bu. 

PEACHES.—New York Crawfords, 60@ 
90c per 1-3 bu basket; Michigan peaches, 
$1.50@1.75 per bu; Canadian, 40@60c per 1-3 
bu_ basket. 

GRAPES.—Niagara, 15@20c: Island Con- 
cords, 15c; State Concords, 10@11c per bas- 


ket. 

PLUMS.—Fair fruit, 
basket. 

CRANBERRIES.—$2@2.25 
Cape Cod. 

CRABAPPLES.—$1@1.25 per bu. 

San oe per bu. 

v.—Jack snipe, $1.50 per doz: golden 

plover, $1.50 per doz; ducks’ per pair, can- 
vasbacks, $1@1.50; mallards, > red- 
heads, 50@ 60c; bluebills, 25c; widgeon and 
Pintails, 2c; - each. 

DRIED 


wild , B0c h 
FRUITS Fvapore ted apples, 


30@35e per peck 


per bu for 





4%@c; wapnented peaches, 7c; dried ap. 


HONEY.—Quoted at 10@12c in secti 
for white, and 8@9c for dark goed 
tracted, 5@6c per 1b. ancntou 

PROVISIONS.—Quoted as follows: Mess 
pork, $10 per bbl; short cut mess, $11.75: 
short clear, $10.50@10.75; compound lard 
4%c; family lard, 5%c; kettle lard, 6c: 
smoked hams, 9@10c; bacon, 81408740: 
shoulders, Suc: plenic hams, 714c; extra, 

ess ef, $7.50; plate beef, $8.25; ow 
84%@4c per lb. ” servic ommeeel 

COFFEE.—City prices are as follows: 
Rio, roasting, 15c; fair, 16c; good, 18@19¢ : 
prime, 2c; choice, 22@28c; fancy, 24c: 
Maracaibo roasted, 2c; Santos, roasted’ 
24c; Mocha, roasted, 29c; Java, 29c. , 
_OILS.—Quoted as follows: Raw linseed, 
35c; boiled linseed, 37¢ per gal, less 1c for 
cash in ten days; extra lard oil, 48c; No. 
1 lard oil, 35c; water white kerosene, 814c: 
fancy grade,l11¥%4c; deodorized stove gaso- 
line, 7%4c; turpentine, 39c per gal in bbl 
lots; in less quantities, 45@47c per gal. 

HARDWARE.—Jobbing quotations in 
this city are as follows: Wire nails, $1.70; 
steel cut nails, $1.60 per cwt, new card: 
axes, single bit, bronze, $5: double bit, 
bronze, $8.50; single bit, selid steel, $6: 
double bit, solic steel, $9.50 per doz.: 
bar iron, $1.40; carriage bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 per 
cent off list; painted barbed wire, $1.75: 
galvanized do, $2.05 per cwt: single and 
double strength glass, 60 and 20 per cent 
off list; sheet iron. No 24, $2.50 per ecwt: 
galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No 
1 annealed wire, $1.75 rates. 
HAY.—Baled quoted as follows: Best 
timothy in car lots, $9; No 2 timothy, $7.50: 
Tye straw, %; wheat and oat straw, $4.59 
per ton. 

HIDES.—No 1 green, 7c: No 1 cured, ec: 
No 2 green, 6c; No 2 cured, 8c: No 1 cured 
calf, 1044@1ic; No 2 cured calf, 9@9%4c; No 
1 green calf, Sc; No. 2 green calf, T'4c per 
lb; sheepskins, as to wool, i0@T5c; shear- 
lings, 20@35c. 

WOOL.—Quoted as follows: Unwasnedd 
fine, 15@16c; unwashed medium, 19@20c: 
washed fine, 19@20c; washed medium, 23 
@24c per lb. 
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DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., Oct. 7, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattl> numbered 
653 head; through and direct butchers. 
260, as compared with 450 one week ago. 
Quality mostly common to fair butchers. 
Very few good shippers on sale. Market 
quiet. A few early sales were made at 
about last week’s prices, later was slow 
and weak, closing very dull. Several 
loads held over. The highest price paid 
was $4.15 for steers and heifers av 906 
Ibs; bulk of sales at $3 to $3.85; bulls, fair 
to good butchers, $2.40 to $3.25; feeders and 
stockers, $3 to $3.85. Veal calves—Receipts, 
9; one week ago, 114; fairly active but 
lower. Sales at $5 to $6 per 100 Ibs. There 
is a fair demand for good springers and 
fresh milch cows at prices ranging from 
$30 to $45 each. 

Lewis sold Mohn a fat bull weighing 
1,120 at $3.25, 3 do to Caplis & Co av 816 at 
$2.80, 7 steers av 747 at $3.70, and 5 fair 
butcher cows av 1,064 at $3. 

Townsend sold Black 4 fat heifers ay 
cere $3.85 and a cow weighing 1,170 at 

Laboe sold Mohn a bull weighing 1,119 
at $2.90. 

Roe & Holmes solid Robinson 27 mixed 
butchers av 735 at $3.40, 4 steers and heif- 
ers av 887 at $3.8, and a bull weighing 
1,250 at $3. 

Lowenstine sold Kamman 8 fair butcher 
cows av 986 at $2.85. 

Clark & B. sold Seymour 7 steers av 
735 at $3.75 and 1 do weighing 730 at $3.49 
and 9 stockers to Sullivan av 699 at $3.20. 

Clark & B. sold Schleicher 2 light butch- 
ers av 555 at $3.25. 

Spicer & M. sold same 12 light butchers 
av 620 at $3.40. 

Georgia sold Caplis & Co. 7 mixed butch- 
ers av 851 at $3.40 and a cow weighing ‘W) 
at $2.75. 

Robb sold same a cow weighing 1,2\") 
at $3 and 5 mixed mutchers av 694 at $3.5", 
to Sullivan a stocker weighing 640 at $3.5", 
and a bull to Prucha weighing 920 at $3. 

Roe & Holmes sold Kammen 4 mixe 
butchers av 602 at $3.10 and a cow weigh- 
ing 850 at $2.75. 

Spicer & M. sold Clark 20 stockers av 
556 at $3.50, 3 good butcher steers and heif- 
ers to Black av 906 at $4.15, and a cow 
weighing 1,130 at $3. 

W. Haley sold Schleicher 5 heifers av 612 
at $3.40, 2 fat cows to Black av 1,115 at 
$3.25, and 1 do weighing 1,280 at $3.60. 
od sold Seymour 3 steers av 


at 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 700; one week ago, 
2,424; there is no change to note in quality. 
With a fair local demand the few here 
changed hands at about last week’s prices. 
Range of prices: Good lambs, $4.85 to $5: 
fair to good, $4.50 to $4.75; fair to good 
mixed butchers, $3 to $4.40. 

W. Haley solid Hammond, S. & Co. 41 
most lambs av 73 at $4.75 and 7 mixed 
butchers av 103 at $3. 

Clark & B. sold June 10 mixed butchers 
av 73 at $3.50. 

Dennis sold Hiser 20 most lambs av $1 
at $4.75. 

Lomason sold Sullivan Beef Co. 24 mixed 
av 70 at $3.60. 

Coats sold Mich Beef Co. 60 lambs av 
66 at $5.00. 

Clark & B sold June 14 mixed butchers 
av 70 at $3.75. es 

Robb sold Young 10 lambs av $# at $5.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 47 lambs 
av 90 at $5.00. 

Bullen sold Monaghan 66 mixed lambs 
av 79 at $4.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 28 lambs 
av 76 at $5.00; 65 mixed butchers to Robin- 
son av 75 at $5.05, and 50 lambs to Burn- 
stine av 70 at $4.90. 

Thompson sold Sullivan Beef Co 28 most 
lambs av 80 at $4.75. 

Sprague sold Hammond, S Co 42 most 
lambs av 69 at $4.80. 

Spicer & M. s6ld Monaghan 58 lambs 
av 68 at $4.80. 

HOGS. 
Receipts Thursday, 2,821; direct to pack- 


ers, 741; on sale, 2,080, as compared with 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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2,506 one week ago. Market opened slow 
and lower; a few small lots of choice sold 
arly at prices ranging from $4.20 to $4.30, 
later took a downward turn closing weak 
und 10 to 174%4c below prices paid last Fri- 
day. Range at close, $4.10 to $4.15; stags, 
¥% off; rough and neavy, $3.00 to $3.50; pigs, 
$4.10 to $4.30. 

Russell sold Schemanski 11 av 180 at $4.30. 

Nelson sold Mertsch 28 av 178 at $4.25. 

Coates sold R S Webb 56 av 148 at $4.20. 

Clark & B sold same 26 av 176 and 30 av 
202 at $4.20. 

Weeks sold same 74 av 153 at $4.15. 

Spicer & M sold same 16 av 160 at $4.25. 

Stoll sold Sullivan 10 av 162 at $4.20. 

‘Dennis sold Hammond, S & Co 34 av 203 
and 48 av 186 at $4.17%4. 

Lomason sold same 43 av 227 at $4.12%4. 

Burden sold same 68 av 187 at $4.10 and 
— 293 Bagh goo 

picer sold same 65 av 208 at $4.12 

and 49 av 239 at $4.15. _— 

Sprague sold same 130 av 197 and 24 av 
+24 at $4.10. 

‘Burden sold Kenner 10 pigs av 117 at $4. 
a sold Parker, W & Co 76 av 205 at 


‘Lewis sold same 82 av 224 at $4.15. 

Burden sold same 83 av 218 at $4.10. 

Laboe sold same 36 av 213 at $4.10. 

Ackley sold same 44 av 245 at $4.15. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 164 av 193 and 
15 av 169 at $4.121%4. 

Same sold same 75 av 208, 50 av 193, 85 av 
15, 89 av 186 and 47 av 184, all at $4.12%4. 

Robb sold same 68 av 211 at $4.15. 

Pinkney sold same 38 av 166 at $4.15. 

Thompson sold same 35 av 173 at $4.10. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





East Buffalo, October 7, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,224, as compared with 5,280 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 3,718, as compared with 3,520 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened on Monday with steers 10 
@20c lower than the previous week, cows 
and heifers 5@10c, and all other grades 
at a decline. In feeders and stockers the 
choicest lots held about steady, but other 
grades were dull and lower. Milch cows 
and springers were lower for all but the 
best. Veal calves also showed a slight 
decline. Since Monday the market has 
ruled quiet and easy, with prices un- 
changed, Stockers and feeders are in 
lighter demand owing to the severe 
drouth. Quotations in that market on 
Wednesday were as follows: Export and 
shipping steers—Prime to extra choice 
finished steers, 1,250 to 1,400 lbs, $5.00@5.10; 
prime to choice steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs., 
$4.75@4.90; good to choice fat steers, 1,200 
to 1,400 Ibs, $4.40@4.60; good to choice fat 
smooth steers, 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, $4.35@4.40; 
green coarse and rough fat steers, 1,000 
to 1,30 lbs, $3.75@4.30. Butchers native 
cattle—Fat smooth dry ied steers, 1,050 
to 1,150 lbs, $4.50@4.70; fat smooth dry fed 
light steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.25@4.50; 
green steers thin to half fattened, 1,000 
to 1,400 lbs, $3.75@4.25; fair to good steers, 
900 to 1,000 lbs, $3.75@4.10; choice smooth 
fat heifers, $4.00@4.40; fair to good fat 
heifers, $3.50@3.85; light thin half fat 
heifers, $3.25@3.50; good smooth well fat- 
tened butcher cows, $3.50@3.90; fair to good 
butcher cows, $3.00@3.25; common old shel- 
ly cows, $2.00@2.90. Native stockers, feed- 
ergs, bulls and oxen.—Feeding steers, good 
style, weight and quality, $3.60@4.00; feed- 
ing steers, common to on.y fair, $3.25@ 
3.50; good quality yearling stock steers, 
$3.70@4.10; stock heifers, common to choice, 
$2.90@3.25; stock steers, cull grades and 
throw outs, $3.00@3.15; export weight bulls, 
fat and smooth,. $3.75@$4.00; good fat 
smooth butchers’ bulls, $3.40@3.60; fair to 
good sausage bulls 2.65@3.10; thin, old and 
common bulls, $2.50@2.60; stock bulls, $2.50 
@3.00; fat smooth young oxen, to good lots 
lit for export, $4.25@4.50; fair to fairly good 
partly fattened young oxen, $3.65@4.15; old 
common and poor oxen, $2.25@3.50. Milk- 
ers and Springers—Milkers, strictly fancy, 
$45.00@50.00; milkers good to choice, $36.00 
@42.0; milkers fair to good, $28.00@32.00; 
springers’ strictly fancy,  $43.00@48.00; 
springers fair to good quality, $30.00@ 
40.00; common milkers and springers, $14.00 
28.00. Veal Calves—Veals, choice to extra, 
$6.75@7.00; veals, good to choice, $6.25@6.50; 
veal calves, common to fair, $5.00@6.00; 
heavy fed and buttermilk calves as to 
quality, $3.25@4.50. 

On Thursday the supply of cattle was 
very light, ‘and the market ruled quiet and 
easy. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 22,000 as compared with 15,000 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 12,200 
as compared with 9,400 same day the pre- 
vious week. On Monday receipts were 
the heaviest of the season, and resulted 
in a deciine of 15@20c from the prices of 
the previous Monday. Heavy ewe sheep 
were dull and slow. Exporters bought 
but few, and the large receipts could 
not be cleared off, some 15 car-loads 
going over unsold, Markets both Easi 
and West appeared to be in an unsatis- 
factory condition. Since Monday sheep 
have declined 10@l5c. and fair to nedium 
lambs about the same, while really choice 
have held steady, though slow and easy. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
last were as follows: Native Lambs.— 
Choice to fancy spring. 7 to 80 lbs, $5.26 
@:.40; fair to good spring lambs, $5@5.15; 
culls and common spring lambs, $4@4.75; 
good to choice native yearling lambs, 
$4.25@4.50; common to good cull yearlings, 
$3.75@4.25; common skinny spring culls, 
$3.50@4. Native Sheep.—Prime to fancy 
wethers, $44.25; good to choice handy 
sheep, $3.50@3.7%; common to fair, $3.25@ 
3.50; culls and common, $2.25@3: good to 
extra heavy export clipped mixed sheep 
to prime weight quotable, $3.75@4.35. 

On Thursday the market ruled dull and 
10 to 15¢ lower for lambs; sheep very dull, 
— i . = —, ye toma sabe 
sales, $4. .25; good mixed sheep, $3. 
3.75; culls to fair, $2@3.25. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 24,520, as compared with 23,210 for the 
same day the previous week; and ship- 
ments were 18,240, as compared with 14,630 
for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened unsettled and fluc- 
tuating on Monday, but with values not 
showing much change since the close of 
the week. The close was more active and 
trade more satisfactory, with about ev- 


‘hogs of 270 to 300 Ibs, 





erytring sold. Since Monday the market 
has ruled about steady on all grades but 
Yorkers, which are about 10c lower. Quo- 
tations in that market on Thursday last 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, October 7, 1897. 


Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 63,- 
213 head, as compared with 52,491 the pre- 
vious week and 42,714 for the correspond- 
ing week in 18%. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 42,009 head, as compared with 46,813 
for the same days last week. The week 
opened with increased receipts, and as a 
result there was a general decline on all 
classes of cattle except choice native 
steers, which were scarce. The latter sold 
about even with values at the close of the 
week, but lower than at the date of our 
last report. Since Monday, under lighter 
receipts, business has become more active, 
with an advance on the most desirable 
grades of native steers. At the close on 
Wednesday choice to extra native steers 
sold at $5@5.25; good, $4.50@4.95; common 
to fair, $3.75@4.35; heifers, $3.30@4.35; cows, 
common to best, $2.2004.00; bulls, common 
to choice, $2.50@4.15; stockers, $3.05@$4.00. 

Thursday receipts were estimated at 
8,000; markét steady to 10c higher; steers 
ranged from $3.90@5.40; cows and _ heifers, 
$1.95@4.50; stockers and feeders, $2.90@4.40. 
were as follows: Good to choice light me- 
dium grades, 165 to 185 lbs, $4.35@4.40; 
choice and selected Yorkers, 135 to 160 lbs, 
$4.40; mixed packing grades, 189 to 200 lbs, 
$4.20@4.35; fair to best medium weight, 210 
to 260 Ibs. $4.30@4.385; good to prime heavy 
$4.20@4.35; fair to 
good dairy fed grades ends and grass 
hogs, $4.10@4.25, rough common to good, 
$3.60@3.85; stags common to good, $2.75@ 
3.25; pigs light, 105 te 120 lbs. good to prime 
corn fed lots, $4.25@4.40; pigs, thin to fair 
light weight, 75 to 100 lbs, 4@4.15; pigs, 
skips and common light and undesirable 
lots, $3@3.75. 

Thursday the market was dull and low- 
er; yorkers sold at $4.3@4.40; bulk, $4.40; 
others, $4.30 4.35; common, grassy, 
heavy, $4.25; roughs, $3.75@3.9. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 96,608, as compared with 90,382 for 
the previous week, and 82,617 for the cor- 
responding week in 189. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week receipts 
have been 64,920, as compared with 69,439 
for the same days last week. On Mon- 
day the market opened with sheep steady, 
but lambs weak at a decline. Prime mut- 
ton sheep sold at $3.70@3.80, with yearlings 
at $2.90@4.25. A big lot of feeding western 
ewes sold at $3.40 and western wethers for 
feeders at $3.70. Native lambs sold at $5.50 
@5.65 for the best on sale, but there was 
none of that sort that sold at $5.75@5.80 
last week, and if they had been they 
would not have made that range of prices. 
Fair to good native lambs sold at $4.80@ 
5.00, and others at $4.25@4.50; western feed- 
ing lambs sold at $4.50 per hundred lbs. 
Since Monday the market has held steady 
on sheep, and firmer and more active on 
lambs. On Wednesday mutton sheep 
were steady at $3.70@3.90; feeders slow; no 
demand; all waiting for rain; quoted at 
$3.40@3.50. Prime native lambs, $5.50@5.65 
and steady; fair to good, $5@5.25; common 
and ordinary, $4.25@4.85. Western lambs 
were nearly 40c lower than a week ago, 
good feeding western lambs sold down to 
$4.15@4.25, and market western lambs at 
$4.40@4.45, against $4.8.@4.8 at one time 
within the past week or so. 

Receipts on Thursday were estimated at 
18,000 head. Market dull, and about every- 
thing sold at a decline of 5c. 


Hegs.—The .receipts of hogs last week 
were 145,196, as compared with 146,825 the 
previous week, and 169,647 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week, receipts 
have been 90,735, as compared with 79,917 
for same days last week. On Monday the 
market opened active but at a slight de- 
cline in values. Rough and common 
packers sold at $3.60@3.70; 
packers and good m ed, $3.80@3.90, and 
where there was a. butcher-weight, top 
$4; prime mediums and butcher weights, 
$4.10@4.25; prime light, $4.20@4.25; light lit- 
tle pigs, that sold at 30@40c lower last 
week, say at a range of $3.60@3.75, sold 
a trifie higher, in many instances at_ $3.80 
3.90, and an occasional lot at $4. Since 
Monday there has been little change in 
values, all grades selling Wednesday at 
prices quoted above. Receipts have been 
heavier than last week, and the quality of 
the offerings is not as good as usual, 
embracing a good many little thin pigs 
and rough fat heavy sows. 

Estimated receipts were 30,000 on Thurs- 
day, and the market ruled weak and 10c 
lower; light, $3.80@4.124%4; mixed, $3.70@4.10; 
heavy, $3.35@4.05; rough, $3.35@3.45. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 
The regular old Irish potato rot has 
broken out about Birmingham, a great 
many fields being not worth digging. 


The old Stockwell & Durragh furni- 
ture factory at Grand Rapids was 
burned last week. The loss is $15,000. 


The Alma woolen mills were de- 
stroyed by fire last Friday morning. 
Several hundred pounds of wool were 
taken out safely. Loss, $5,000; no in- 
surance. 

A large new barn on the farm of Lee 
& Aitken, near Flint, was destroyed 
by fire last week. It contained about 
125 tons of hay. The loss amounts to 
nearly $3,000. 

The Milwaukee, Benton Harbor & 
Columbus railroad, now running from 
Benton Harbor to Buchanan, has given 
$900,000 mortgage on its property, and 
will extend east to Napanee, Ind. 

The dairy and food inspectors caused 
the arrest of a prominent Jackson firm 
last week on the charge of selling oleo- 
margarine which had been colored to 


| resemble butter. The inspectors also 
claim to have found six violators of 
this law in Detroit. 


Nursery Inspector Hedrick has be- 
gun his work of inspecting the nurser- 
ies of the State. He is making an es- 
pecially thorough search for San Jose 
scale, but so far has failed to find any. 
He calculates that the work of visiting 
nurseries will consume his time for at 
least two months yet, after which he 
will begin the inspection of orchards. 


Hon. Peter Pascoe, ex-state senator 
and judge of the probate court of Mar- 
quette, died at his home in that city 
Monday night. The deceased was 66 
years of age. He was the best known 
mining captain on Lake Superior, and 
was the first superintendent of the 
Calumet & Hecla, the greatest copper 
mine in the world. 


The shortage in the supply of rain- 
fall during the past few months is 
making itself felt in nearly every part 
of the State. In some sections it is 
causing a postponement of seeding op- 
erations, while in sections where the 
seed is in the ground the drouth is 
greatly retarding the growth of the 
young plants. In timbered sections for- 
est fires are causing general alarm, as 
the destructive flames rapidly sweep 
over vast areas. 


Among the good yields of clover seed 
thus far reported is one of 65 bushels 
and 29 pounds from a field of 28 acres. 
It was June clover and was grown by 
Burdick Fuller, one of the good farm- 
ers of the State. The seed was 
threshed by Dell Pearsall, who has 
one of the latest improved hullers, and 
Mr. Fuller pronounces it nearly clean 
enough for market. Six acres of the 
field, which was kept separate from 
the rest, averaged nearly four bushels 
per acre. 

General. 


The Tammany branch of the demo- 
cratic organization in Greater New 
York has nominated for mayor Hon. 
Robert A. Wyck, the present chief jus- 
tice of the city court of New York. 


Gen. Neal Dow, the veteran temper- 
ance worker, died at his home in Port- 
land, Me., last Saturday afternoon. He 
was in his 94th year and his death 
was due wholly to the infirmities of old 
age. 

It is announced by the general land 
oftice, Washington, that after Nov. 1 
next 500,000 acres newly surveyed 
land in Wyoming, along the Big Piney, 
La Barge, and Fontanelle creeks and 
Green river, will be open for settle- 
ment. 


The magnificent six-story structure 
of the Capital Traction Co., occupying 
the entire block from Pennsylvania 
avenue to C. street, and from Thir- 
teenth-and-one-half to Fourteenth 
streets, Washington, D. C., was totally 
destroyed by fire last week. The loss 
is believed to be not less than 
$1,000,000. 

Fire at Austin, Pa., last Monday de- 
stroyed every building in the town but 
five, entailing a loss variously esti- 
mated at from $150,000 to $200,000. 

The broom and twine factories at the 
Central prison at Toronto, Ont., were 
badly damaged by fire last Monday, 
and the main prison narrowly escaped 
destruction. The loss is about $150,- 
000 





The commissioner of navigation an- 
nounces that his forthcoming report 
will show that the tonnage built on the 
great lakes during the past year, for 
the first time in the history of the 
country, exceeds that built in all the 
rest of the United States. One hun- 
dred and twenty vessels, of 116,937 
tons, were built on the lakes during 
the past year, as against 771, of 115,296 
tons, built in the remainder of the 
United States. It will be seen that al- 
though the vessels constructed on the 
lakes were only one-seventh the num- 
ber built in the‘ whole country, yet 
their tonnage was more than one-half 
the total. The commissioner adds that 
but for the increase in lake tonnage 
there would have been an annual de- 
crease in tonnage in the United States 
during the past dozen years. 

One on the Governor.—One of the 
best stories yet heard on Governor At- 
kinson was told by himself to a party 
of admirers who were chatting with 
him in the parlor of the hotel at Coch- 
ran on his return from his recent visit 
to the Chautauqua at Hawkinsville. 
The story is such a good one that it is 
worth repeating. 

“It was during my recent inspection 








of the convict camps,” said the Gover- 
nor. “Among other places I visited 
were the coal mines, and in order to 
make a thorough inspection it was 
necessary to go down into the mines 
and see the convicts at work. Two 
guards accompanied me down into the 
mines. They showed me everything 
of interest, and finally took me to 
where the convicts were at work. As 
we approached them one of the con- 
victs rushed over to me crying: ‘Good 
Lord, Bill Atkinson, as sure as I live! 
I never expected to see you here. What 
on earth, Bill, did they convict you of 
doing?” I readily recognized the man 
as one whom I had known since my 
boyhood.” 





Attorney (sternly): “The witness 
will please state if the prisoner was in 
the habit of whistling when alone.” 
Witness: “I don’t know. I was never 
with the prisoner when he was alone.” 
—Columbus Dispatch. 





“Well, Elsie,” said Mrs. Moral Sua- 
sion to her 3-year-old daughter, “did 
you ever tell God you were sorry for 
being naughty?’ 

“Ess, I did, and He said, ‘Great 
Scot, Elsie, zat’s all right, there’s lots 
of ’em worser zan you are.’ ’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 





Home-Seekers Excursions Via Wabash R. 
R. to points in Arkansas, Texas, Arizona, Colora- 
do, West of Leadvilleand Salida, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, North and South Dakota, at one fare for the 
round trip, plus $2.00. Tickets on sale Oct. 4,5, 18 & 
19, good for return Tuesday and Friday within 
twenty-one days from date of sale. For further in- 
formation call or address Wabash City Ticket 
Office, 9 Fort St., Detroit. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention that you saw their adver- 
tisement In the Michigan Farmer. 


WOOL WANTED. 


HIGHEST MARKET PRICES PAID. 
Correspondence solicited. ji i 
TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & SONS, Detroit, Mich. 


Wholesale COMMISSION Dect 


Dressed Beef, Hogs, Calves, Sheep & Lambs, 
Poultry (live or dressed), Butter and Eggs. 
Consignments solicited. Prompt returns. 

Correspondence promptly answered. 


RUFUS B. HOLMES, Divrkorr, micu. 


Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCH ES, JOHN BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD. 


Live Stock Commission Merchants 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, New York. 


EARL D. BABST, 

56 Moffatt Building, - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney-at-Iaw. 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 
U.8.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 

ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references- 























a 
THE SHORT ROUTE 


—To— 


Chicago, St.Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R, 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN.) 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 
Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 





Trains leave Detroit, Fort Street Station, as fol- 


lows. AM. P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids...... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Ionia and Greenville................. 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City........ 6:00 3:00 4... 
WII io coccicesocsccccscecessccucse OO acca dete 
Big Rapids..........2.2.+ssseseeseeeee 8:00 1:10 .... 


Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p.m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St. west, 
Detroit. Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GEO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass’r. Agent 





Gus TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot, foot of Brush St. City office, $4 Wood- 
waad Ave. Telephone 3¥. 





EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North 
Toronto, Montreal & Portland 
Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North 
Mentreal, New York, etc...... 


Arr. 
t 9:40am 
t 9:05 pm 
* 1:50 pm 
t 6:10pm 
* 6:45pm 
t 6:10pm 


Lve. 
* 7:55am 
410:15am 
+ 1:10pm 
* 4:50 pm | St.Clair.Romeo and Pt. Huren 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York 
Sh.) re Mt. Clemens......... 


EAST VIA WINDSOR. 




















* 1:50 pm 
+ 5:30 pm 
t 9:05am 


Toronto, Buffalo and New York 
London and Int. Stations...... 
London and Int. Stations...... 


*12:00m 
+ 6:40 pm 











DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION, 


+ 6:55am | Saginaw,G Haven&Milwaukee | t 9:25pm 
+11:30 am | G. Rapids, G. Haven & Chicago | t 3:55pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw,G. Rap’ds&Milwaukee | 11:50am 
+ 5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | + 8:10am 
* 8:30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. | * 7:05am 














tDaily except Sunday. *Daily. {Sunday only. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE GAR- 


aXe 


To the Editor of Michigan Farmer: 

In order to have an early garden 
next spring it is necessary to begin 
this fall to prepare the ground for 
onions, peas, beets and all vegetables 
that will stand frost. The ground 
should be convenient to the house so 
the wife can easily get things that 
are needed without trouble of going 
far. Then it is better for working at 
any spare moments that you: may 
have. If far from the house, it will 
be more apt to be neglected and get 
weedy. We have our garden right 
where we can look into it from the 
kitchen window, and I know it fares 
better than if it were back some- 
where out of sight. 

No weeds should be allowed to go 
to seed any time of year, as it will 
make trouble for you the next year. 

Well rotted manure’ should be 
drawn and spread this fall and thor- 
oughly made fine by being worked 
over in some way. I find that the 
chickens are good willing workers in 
spreading and making this manure 
in proper shape. The manure should 
be drawn early enough in the fall so 
the juices will be well soaked into 
the soil by fall rains. Then as late as 
is safe this ground for early vege- 
tables should be plowed in lands 
about 16 feet wide and the furrows 
cleaned out so the water will run off 
as soon as the snow and ice are gone. 
These narrow lands will warm up on 
the top and dry up so you can often 
get your onions and beets or peas 
sown before the frost is out of the 
ground. Early Jersey cabbage may be 
planted in hills, putting a pinch of 
seeds in each hill and brushing a lit- 
tle dirt over them and pressing with 
the foot. On this well drained land 
you need not fear that the cold will 
hurt. Early sown onions are always 
the best and the seed will be more 
likely to germinate than if sown later 
when the ground is likely to become 
dry. Try this once, and your neigh- 
bors will wonder how you raised such 
early peas. 

Peas should be sown in double 
rows. Stretch a line as long as you 
wish your rows, the longer the bet- 
ter, and with a hoe make a furrow on 
each side of the line as close as you 
can without moving it out of line. 

These furrows should be made 
about 3 inches deep. The peas may 
be drilled in by hand and covered 
with a hoe or garden rake and the 
dirt pressed down. Then about 2% 
feet make two more rows, and so on 
until you have enough. 

The object of these double rows 
is that they will grow together and 
brace each other up, and will stand 
up better so the ground can be culti- 
vated longer. 

Alaska, McLean’s Little Gem are 
good for early, American Wonder for 
medium and-Champion of England 
for late. These can be sown at the 
same time and they will succeed each 
other very nicely. 

We always sow Prize-Taker onion 
seed and never have a failure. I was 
just out and measured some of our 
Prize-Taker onions and many of them 
are 3% inches in diameter, and we 
found one 4% inches in diameter. 
‘hese onions were sown late, but if 
they had been sown early they would 
have been much larger. 

They are a very mild onion, and one 
of the best for table use. We can buy 
the seed now in our stores, but it is 
better to send to your seedsman. 

A row of spinach and lettuce should 
also be sown early, and a succession 
can be sown afterwards. Sow every- 
thing in rows clear across the garden. 
Plant the onions far enough apart so 
a garden rake can be easily drawn 
between the rows, 18 inches will be 
about right. The garden rake should 
be drawn through twice a week. It 
takes only a few minutes each time, 
and it will keep the weeds down the 
best of any other way. When the 
onions first begin to show thoroughly 
go over the rows lightly with the 
garden rake and the weeding will be 
very much lessened. It is much 
easier to keep the weeds from growing 
than to pull them out after they are 
grown. 

We plant our cabbage seed for early 
and late right where we want our 
cabbage to grow. For late this year, 
we planted Late Flat Dutch the 15th 
of June and we have a fine lot of 
very large cabbage heads. We kill 





cabbage worms with Paris green. Mix 
it as you would for potatoes and go 
over with a sprinkler. It takes but 
a few minutes and the worms will 
soon be gone. There is no danger, as 
the cabbage head always grows from 
the inside and the outside leaves will 
soon grow off. I would not advise 
this method later than three or four 
weeks before using. It is all right 
while the cabbage is young, and the 
heads are forming, and after that 
moderately hot water can be sprink- 
led on them. It don’t want boiling 
water, but 140 degrees will not hurt. 
If the cabbage seed should be slow 
to come up, and the weeds become 
thick so that it is difficult to see the 
hills, a little flour may be sprinkled 
on the hill with the thumb and fin- 
ger. This will act as a guide andshow 
you where the hill is and danger of 
hoeing them up will be avoided. 
Gratiot Co., Mich. I. N. COWDREY. 





THE BUSINESS OF BERRY GROW- 
ING. 


(Paper read by M. A. Thayer, of Wis- 
consin, before the Michigan State Hor- 
ticultural Society.) 

There are certain principles that un- 
derlie and form the basis of all suc- 
cessful business. The right applica- 
tion of these principles make the suc- 
cessful merchant, banker, manufac- 
turer, mechanic, professional man, and 
the successful berry-grower also. 

The fruitgrower should combine the 
leading principles and practices of al- 
most all other successful business. He 
should possess the tact and taste of the 
successful merchant in the selection 
and display and sale of his goods. He 
should imitate the banker in his atten- 
tion to details and the absolute accu- 
racy of his accounts; the successful 
manufacturer in the close economy of 
producing and selling his products; the 
mechanic in the skill and energy of his 
work, and the professional man in in- 
tellectual power and thought. 

Berry-growing consists of a great 
number of details. At the same time 
it is a business requiring more skill 
and downright common sense than any 
other vocation in life. 

The first step is an application of 
scientific knowledge to determine the 
constituent parts of the products to be 
grown, the elements of fertility in the 
soil, and the best method of supplying 
the same. Before building, manufac- 
turing, or producing anything, we 
should understand the elements or ma- 
terials that enter into its construction, 
and the amount of each. 

We should appreciate the great dif- 
ference in soils and their adaptability 
to growing certain crops. It is then 
our business to combine such elements 
and materials at the least cost and in 
the most perfect form for use. 

As water is the chief element in all 
fruits, we should most thoroughly un- 
derstand its preservation for use of the 
plants by the various methods of pre- 
paring, mulching, and cultivating the 
soil. 

The second step requires clear busi- 
ness judgment in selecting a location 
and its special adaptation of surround- 
ings to our wants. Soil, slope, alti- 
tude, drainage, labor, shipping facili- 
ties, and markets are all elements that 
enter into successful fruit-growing, 
which you can not safely overlook. 

The gathering and packing of ber- 
ries is of greatest importance, and the 
management of pickers on a large 
plantation requires considerable exec- 
utive ability. 

The selling of fruit to best advan- 
tage requires highest order of business 
talent, and fortunate is that commun- 
ity having a well-organized society 
with a good agent or board of directors 
by whom all products are disposed of 
either through reliable commission 
men or by direct shipments. This is 
especially true of small fruits. The 
absence of an organization for this 
purpose places upon the grower the 
greatest and most serious responsi- 
bility of the fruit business. 

It is evident, from returns from sale 
of berries at the present time, that 
there is either a great over-production 
of the kind and quality placed on the 
market, or the transportation, hand- 
ling, and distribution are defective. 
We must find the actual cause of the 
present unsatisfactory returns or we 
cannot hope to remove the difficulty. 

Study the question of markets, of 
distribution, select commission men of 
reputation and ability, and stick to 
them. 

Above all, do not forget that in se- 
lecting a location, in the quality of soil, 
in cultivating, in mulching, in pruning, 
in picking, in packing, and in all the 
details of the work, you are perform- 





ing an important part in selling your 
product. There is usually a demand 
for good fruit, delivered in good con- 
dition in the right market. 

The third and most important is the 
grower himself. Is he honest, temper- 
ate, industrious? Has he a taste and 
liking for the business? Is he quick 
in perception and action? Is he order- 
ly, systematic, and methodical? Is he 
courageous, confident, self-reliant, and 
determined? Is he well-informed and 
progressive? All these are elements 
that enter into the successful berry- 
grower, and each grower must an- 
swer for himself. 

Let the X rays of fact be turned into 
his secret soul and let him there study 
himself, and decide without prejudice 
whether he can answer these questions 
in the affirmative. If not, then culti- 
vate the weaker qualities, as he would 
the berries in his garden, until strong, 
firm and complete. Having these prin- 
ciples well developed, he stands at the 
head of the most honorable business 
on earth. 

In the division of labor it is his part 
to create the useful as well as the 
beautiful in life. The earth works for 
him, the sun and rain, the heat and 
the frost, are his servants and respond 
to every application of intellect. 

The fruitgrower should then adopt 
the most exacting business principles. 

In this business there can be no de- 
lay. He must take the season when it 
serves, or lose his labor. Products must 
be placed upon the market without re- 
gard to conditions, competition or 
prices. No other’ business requires 
such prompt, energetic action, and only 
the best preparations for all emergen- 
cies can secure complete success. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SPRAYING, OUR ONLY HOPE. 


There seems to be still an occa- 
sional doubting Thomas as regards 
spraying the orchard. One quite ex- 
tensive fruit grower of our acquaint- 
ance says he would terribly hate to 
risk a plum crop, relying on spray- 
ing; so, year after year the sheet and 
mallet have to do their work. He gen- 
erally saves his plums, but look at 
the cost of time and labor. From the 
time the petals fall, until the last of 
June or the first of July, the jarring 
process has to be repeated daily. We 
rely wholly on spraying and have just 
harvested as fine a crop of plums as 
one could wish for, the only trouble 
being an inclination to rot soon after 
they commence to ripen. 

This we attribute to failure on our 
part to spray early enough in the 
spring. At that time we had sickness 
in the family and the spraying that 
should have been given early, for 
fungous diseases, was neglected—the 
first spraying being given immediate- 
ly after the falling of the petals. In 
combatting this disease, brown rot, 
early use of sulphate solution is neces- 
sary, and should be thorough, so that 
no spores will escape to spread the 
disease. 

The continued wet weather we had 
last spring was peculiarly favorable 
to fungous diseases. The result is 
plainly to be seen in our apple or- 
chards, the fruit being badly affected 
with scab, and of inferior size. A 
neighbor who has a large apple or- 
chard called upon us yesterday, and 
during a conversation on this subject 
said he did not believe he would have 
five bushels of marketable apples. The 
continuous rains of spring not only 
developed the apple scab fungus, but 
caused an imperfect fertilization of 
the flowers and a failure to set. 

Apple scab is conceded to be one 
of the most destructive diseases of 
the apple, as it attacks both fruit and 
foliage. We are taught in a bulletin 
treating on this subject, that the most 
injury follows when the fungus shows 
early in the season on the fruit. 
When the scab spots first appear upon 
the fruit, they resemble those upon 
the foilage, but later on the cells 
that have been destroyed take on a 
brownish-white appearance, and are 
surrounded by a dark-green circle, in 
which the fungus is still at work. 
The failure of the fruit to develop is 
not the only loss the grower sustains; 
but the injury to the foliage is so 
great that the tree cannot form fruit 
buds for the next year’s crop. 

We were told, last fall at our fruit 
institute, that these scab spots would 
often continue to grow, even after 
the fruit was picked and stored in the 
cellar; and that if an affected apple 
was taken and the spots rubbed on a 
sound specimen, that, too, would be- 
come scabby. Whether this be so or 
not, we do not know; but we do know 





that if we would meet with success 
as fruit growers, we must spray our 
orchards and that thoroughly. 

It has been said that the trinity 
of orthodox horticulture is cultivation, 
fertilization and spraying; with these 
success should be a certainty and no 


guesswork. 
JENNIE M. WILLSON 





HOW FUNGOUS PLANT DISEASE 
SPREADS. 


From an address by Dr. C. F. Smith 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society on this subject we take the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

I shall for the most part neglect the 
well-known dissemination of parasites 
by wind and water, and deal chiefiy 
with the methods which are to a larger 
extent within our control. Farmers, 
fruit growers, florists and market 
gardeners are not infrequently respon- 
sible for the spread of diseases. There 
are now so many who grow crops for 
market, and the profits are ‘so small 
that even the most experienced must 
stop every leak in his expenses. There- 
fore the avoidance of parasitic diseases 
is most important. 

Most diseases which prevail exten- 
sively and are known as “catching” 
diseases are due to parasites. These 
plant parasites are plants or animals 
which have in some way lodged on or 
gained entrance into the “host-plant” 
and there multiply to sits detriment. 
Many of these organisms are exceed- 
ingly small, so as to be overlooked, are 
well provided with means of reproduc- 
tion. It is commonly assumed that 
their reproductive bodies, floating 
through the air, lodge on the plants; 
but I am inclined to believe that of- 
ten the chief danger of infection lies 
in other directions, for reasons which 
I will now explain. 

INSECTS, SLUGS AND SNAILS, 

The gnawings, borings and punc- 
tures of insects, though often injuri- 
ous, are by no means the whole of the 
injury which they do. Bacterial wilt 
of cucumbers, musk-melons, pumpkins 
and squashes is due to a sticky white 
micro-organism which fills the water 
ducts of the plants and causes a sud- 
den collapse of the plant. It is readily 
communicated by the striped cucum- 
ber beetle and by squash bugs. The 
insects carry the virulent sticky germs 
on their beaks, and deposit them in the 
next plant bitten. In bacterial brown 
rot of the potato, tomato and egg plant 
insects feed on the diseased plants that 
are swarming with parasites, and go 
to other plants which are bitten and 
subsequently become diseased. The 
disease may be known by the sudden 
wilt of the foliage, the stems becoming 
brown internally and shriveling. 

The damage done by snails and slugs 
as carriers of diseases is greater than 
the injuries they induce by feeding. I 
shall refer to a few cases only. <A 
German of the name of Wagner ex- 
perimented with downy and powdery 

1ildews, ascomycetous fungi, and rust 
fungi. Snails were transferred from 
diseased to healthy plants and the lat- 
ter became infected. They were fed 
various parasitic fungi and a subse- 
quent examination of the excreta 
showed that the spores of these fungi 
passed through the animals pninjured 
and in condition to germinate. Mr. 
Galbraith,an Englishman, living in the 
Seychelles Islands, has found snails 
largely responsible for a disease of the 
vanilla prevalent in those islands. In 
the bacterial brown rot of cabbage 
which blackens the plants, causing the 
leaves to fall off, and prevent the for- 
mation of heads. I have found the 
common greenhouse slug disseminates 
the micro-organism to which this is 
due, and insects also probably carry 
the disease. 
THROUGH THE MANURE PILE. 

Barnyard manure always contains a 
great variety of organisms, most of 
which are harmless to plants. But 
sometimes spores of parasites get in 
through fodder or bedding and oftener 
through mouldy or rotting vegetables 
thrown on the pile. The watermelon 
wilt lives over winter in the dead 
stems and grows readily in manure. 
I investigated a case where a planter 
in South Carolina lost nearly his whole 
crop by this disease, the plants being 
more severely attacked in the place 
which had been most carefully ma- 
nured. In order to have a fine crop 
the planter had raked stubble from 
the whole farm, including refuse from 
the last year’s melon field, where there 
had been some disease, and made a 
compost heap in his barnyard. He had 
unwittingly made an immense culture 
bed of his manure pile, and when the 
infected manure was put under his 
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melon hills the most disastrous re- 
sults followed. Some of the smut dis- 
eases are well known to be transmis- 
sible through fresh manure and this 
should never be used on fields of ce- 
reals. Cucumbers, turnips and other 
plants have become diseased in this 
way, and it should be remembered that 
manure should at least be kept free 
from the rubbish of plants that have 
been diseased. 
THROUGH THE SOIL. 

Certain parasitic diseases live and 
multiply in the soil as saprophytes, 
ready when opportunity offers to be- 
come parasites. These soil fungi get 
from field to field, sometimes by irri- 
gation or by floods, sometimes by the 
plow or tools. Onion smut, potato 
scab, ete., are examples of these soil 
parasites. I shall mention particularly 
only one type, the Fusorium diseases 
of the United States. I know of eight 
cultivated plants subject to them. In 
all the trouble is due to a parasitic 
clogging of the water ducts. The 
plants I have found so affected are 
cotton, cewpea, watermelon, cabbage, 
potato, tomato, sweet potato and pine- 
apple. The cause of the trouble is too 
frequent growing of the same crop on 
one piece of ground, and the _ best 
remedy is a wide rotation. 

BY OTHER MEANS. 

Disease is also. spread by way of 
seeds, buds, tubers, cuttings and nur- 
sery stock. Many diseases are dis- 
tributed in bulbs, but the most whole- 
sale manner of distribution is through 
the medium of irresponsible nursery- 
men. In this way all sorts of fungi 
and insect pests are spread from one 
end of the country to the other. 





THE USES OF FRUIT. 





In the Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 
Prof. A. R. Elliott thus summarizes 
the uses and value of fruit from a 
dietetic standpoint: 

1. To furnish variety to the diet. 

2. To relieve thirst and introduce 
water into the system. 

3. To furnish nutriment. 

4. To supply organic salts essential 
to proper nutrition. 

5. To stimulate the kidneys, increase 
the flow of urine and lower its acidity. 

6. To act as laxatives. 

7. To stimulate and improve appe- 
tite and digestion. 

To act as antiscorbutics. 

Concerning the mode of preparation, 
ripe fruits as a rule do not need to be 
cooked, and are much more palatable 
and equally nutritious in the uncooked 
state. The proper time to eat fruit is 
either at the beginning of the meal or 
between meals, when they aid diges- 
tion and exert the greater laxative ef- 
fect. Taken at the completion of the 
meal, they dilute the gastric juice and 
tend to embarrass digestion. 





MOORE’S BARLY GRAPE. 





This new first early black grape was 
originated by Geo. W. Campbell, of 
Delaware, Ohio. It is an improved 
Concord produced by different crosses 
from Hartford, Concord, Moore’s 
Early through Muscat-Hamburg, se- 
lecting the hardiest and healthiest fo- 
liaged hybrids for succession. While 
not yet grown extensively in a com- 
mercial way, it has been fruited for 
several years by the originator and by 
others; it has been repeatedly shown 
at horticultural exhibits in several 
states. Fruit from vines but 20 
months old was shown at the annual 
exhibit of the Chautauqua Horticul- 
tural Society at Brocton in September, 
1896. 

The fruit committee consisted of 
Prof. E. G. Lodeman, assistant horti- 
culturist of Cornell University Experi- 
ment station, G. E. Ryckman, of Broc- 
ton, and U. E. Dodge, of Fredonia, the 
two latter among the most experienced 
Vineyardists of Chautauqua county, N. 
Y. After a careful sampling of the 
plates of Campbell’s Early, the award 
based on a scale of points, gave this 
variety 96 points out of a possible 100, 
it being much the highest score ever 
gained by any seedling grape ever ex- 
hibited before the society. 

The past week a small basket of this 
grape was received from George S. 
Josselyn, of Fredonia, N. Y., and we 
had an opportunity of examining and 
testing it. The fruit is very large, an 
intense black in color, and resembles 
the Black Hamburg in appearance. Its 
quality is excellent, and it should be 
a good shipping variety, as it has a 
strong skin, and a handsome appear- 
ance. For a table grape it leaves little 
to be desired, as it is of fine flavor, the 
seeds not large, and the flesh juicy and 
Pleasant. The clusters were not per- 





fect, but very fair, and when it is 
considered that they were grown on 
one-year-old vines, planted in 1896, cer- 
tainly they were remarkably good. It 
looks to us as if Moore’s Early was 
the coming market grape. We can 
imagine nothing finer for a table than 
a large dish of this grape and the 
Niagara, with their contrasting colors, 
large size, and handsome appearance. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 








There is a short onion crop, and 
those growers who have been success- 
ful in securing a yield ought to be 
well paid for their trouble. A good 
many foreign onions are being im- 
ported. 


September is the month when the 
florist with his greenhouses sets about 
in earnest, to prepare all kinds of ten- 
der plants from the outdoor stock, and 
the window gardener cannot do better 
than to follow example. At this, of 
all seasons, slips are plentiful, and 
they will root more readily now than 
if slipping is deferred until the chilly 
weather of a month later.—Vicks Mag- 
azine for September. 

Dr. E. W. Thayer gives the Rural 
World the following remedy for the 
striped bug which is such a pest to 
squash, cucumber and melon growers: 
Take a heaping tablespoon of salt- 
petre; put in a water bucket of salt 
water. Put one pint of this solution 
around the squash or melon or cucum- 
ber vine every night for three or four 
nights, and your bugs are gone. It is 
also an excellent fertilizer. Have tried 
it and know it will do it. 

Prof. E. S. Goff, entomologist of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Station, pub- 
lishes, as the result of experiments by 
him, a preventive of cabbage maggot 
attack, preventing the parent fly from 
depositing its eggs upon the stalks of 
the plant soon after transplanting, at, 
or a little below the surface of the 
ground, where only they are placed. 
The device consists of pieces of tarred 
paper, which may be of a somewhat 
thinner grade than ordinary roofing 
paper, cut into hexagonal pieces of 
about two and a half inches in diam- 
eter, with a slit from one angle to the 
center, where are short star-shaped 
cuts to permit of the adjustment about 
the stem of the plant on the surface 
of the ground. The cards should be 
placed about the plants at time of 
transplanting. By bending the card 
slightly, the slot will open sufficiently 
to admit the stem of the plant to the 
center, after which the card should be 
spread out and the points formed by 
the star-shaped cut should be pressed 
about the stem. 


Che sultry Dard. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 














Frank D. Shallenberger asks sev- 
eral questions which are answered 
below: 

Bronze turkeys are mostly raised 
by eastern breeders, especially those 
who raise them for market. 

In regard to how they are dressed, 
that depends upon the dealer. Some 
prefer dry picked, and others scalded. 
Most all prefer undrawn, as they keep 
better than those which have been 
drawn. But these things largely de- 
pend upon the season of the year and 
the custom of the people who have to 
use them. 

In regard to the Pea Comb Barred 
Plymouth Rocks referred to, we can- 
not give the address of anyone breed- 
ing them, as they are not advertised 
in any of the poultry or agricultural 
papers we take. We presume, there- 
fore, that they are not raised very 
extensively anywhere. 

D. C. wants to know what ails 
his turkeys, and what to do for them. 


He says their heads swell up on both } 


sides, the swelling breaks, and then 
they swell up again. I think they 
have caught cold. Their heads should 
be washed with castile soap and 
warm water, and sulphur given in 
their food. Also wash the eyes with 
diluted sulphate of lead. This will 
help them at once if attended to. 
Keep them in a dry place nights. 
Cc. L. HOGUE. 





WHAT I DO FOR CHOLERA AND 
ROUP. 





To the Editor of Michigan Farmer: 
I send you a recipe which I have 
found to be a sure cure for cholera 


and roup. I have cured sick turkeys 
with this remedy. I mix one heaping 
tablespoonful of it in soft feed for 
every twelve turkeys every day while 
sick. A like dose three times a week 
will keep them healthy. The recipe is 
as follows: 12 pounds bran; 1 pound 
soda; one-half pound powdered sassa- 
fras bark; three pounds Venetian red; 
one-half pound cayenne pepper; one- 
half pound powdered copperas; mix 
all well together; give a tablespoon- 
ful mixed in their food every day 
while sick for every 15 chickens. 
SUBSCRIBER. 





HOW HE GOT RID OF LICE. 





To the Editor of Michigan Farmer. 

I noticed in the Poultry Depart- 
ment of The Farmer of Sept. 4th a 
query as to what can be put into 


nests to keep out lice. I had always 
been bothered that way, so last spring 


I got quite a quantity of tobacco 
stems at the cigar factory and placed 
some in all the nests, and also bedded 
the hens down with them as they 
were lousy. It proved to be a sure 
cure. It is cheap, as it costs only 
your time in going after it. I used to 
have sheep ticks bad, but one dose 
of these same tobacco stems steeped 
into a strong liquor, and the lambs 
dipped into it about one week after 
shearing, killing every tick, and I 
have never been bothered with them 
since. 

Genesee Co., Mich. 





C. S. PIERSON. 


The Reliable Incubator and Brooder 
Co., of Quincy, Ill., send us their illus- 
trated catalogue. It contains every- 
thing about the company’s incubators 


and brooders, as well as interesting ar- 
ticles on the management of all kinds 
of poultry, description of breeds, ete. 








Send and get one. 
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of water. 
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Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 
Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in 
Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars. 


In the United States four times as much money is expended for education as for the 


educational f ies we have become & 


s World and Jenness Miller Monthly, have 
done much toward the cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opportunity to 
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be studiedout. Im making your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word : 


16. B-§ M--K_ A noted ruler. 
i7- -= C T 0 = 1 — Another noted ruler. 
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la . Wedefy experts 

test. In every respeet it serves the purpose of 
is artistically mounted in a fine gold-plated pin 
will make a most desirable gift to a friend if 
of these gifts islimited, andif they are all gone 
send you $2.25 in money instead of the 


Pin, so you shall elther receive the piece of jewelry or the —— in cash, 
in addition to your participative interest in the $2 bh 
is an honest one, made by a responsible publishing house. 


00.00 cash prize. This entire offer 


We refer to mercantile agen=- 


ork. Wewill promptly refund money to you if you are dissatis- 
Vhat morecan wedo? Now study, and exchange slight brain work forcash. With your 
list of answers send 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscri 


ption to our great family 


If you have already subscribed, mention that fact in your 
letter, and we will extend your subscription from the time the present one —. 
loss in sending silver, wrap money very carefully in paper before inclosing in yourletter. Ad 


JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
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22 & 24 North William Street, - 
Clover, Timothy and all seeds for 


the farm. If your dealers do not 
P| handle our seeds, write for prices. 
aus if any — to sell, — Se 
stating quantity. We will make you a firm i 
Bean Dealers in the State. 
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CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
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AMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS.—A 
few choice young toms for sale at 
MEADOW BROOK FARM, Rochester, Mich. 
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A ness to sufferers. A $1.00 bottle and 
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All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS CLUBS. 
President—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 
Vice-President—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 
Secretary-Treas.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. 
All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. 
Wells, Rochester, Mich. 











THE MINING SCHOOL AGAIN. 





Our readers, and particularly the 
farmers’ club workers of the State, 
will recall without effort the discus- 
sion of the Mining school in this de- 
partment during the months of May 
and June of last year. At that time, 
Pr. Wadsworth, the president of the 
school, in a personal letter to the edi- 
tor of this department, took exceptions 
to the treatment which the institution 
had received from our hands. ‘The 
correspondence regarding the points at 
issue was all published in The Michi- 
gan Farmer at the proper time as will 
be remembered. However, in order 
that there be no shadow of unfairness 
in the matter, we extended to Dr. 
Wadsworth an invitation to present 
his views upon the question at issue. 
We courteously and gladly opened 
these columns to him with the single 
limitation that his article should not 
greatly exceed one column in length. 
This limitation was absolutely neces- 
sary from the fact that we were, and 
have since been, continuously over- 
supplied with matter of great impor- 
tance to the work of the Association. 
All this was explained to Dr. Wads- 
worth. The article which we received 
from the Doctor in response to this 
invitation would have filled more than 
eight columns in The Farmer, and we 
were compelled to reject it solely on 
that account. Dr. Wadsworth has re- 
cently prepared a shorter article and 
asks to have it published in this de- 
partment. We are exceedingly grati- 
tied at being able to present the same 
to our readers, together with our com- 
ments upon the same, in next week's 
issue of The Farmer. This will neces- 
sitate holding over several club re- 
ports for one week and we give this 
timely notice to our contributors. 

The session of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture for 1897 changed the name of 
Mining School to the College of Mines, 
and the institution will hereafter be 
known by that name. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





EAST CAMBRIDGE AND WEST FRANK- 


Our club is not dead, although it has 
not been heard from lately. In July 
we had no session, and in August the 
secretary has to plead guilty to negli- 
gence in going off on a visit to the 
northern part of the State well provid- 
ed with notes of the August meeting, 
but he was too busy having a good 
time to write it up for The Farmer. I 
will say, now, however, that our Au- 
gust session was an unusually good 
one, “The Agricultural College” being 
discussed with great “vim’’ and inter- 
est, and now three of our best youths, 
the sons of club members, have gone to 
M. A. C. this fall. 

One farmer (not a member) declared 
that the College was not needed or 
wanted by the farmers themselves, and 
if it were to burn down it would never 
be rebuilt. He said “farmers’ sons can 
get all the education they need at any 
other institution just as well.” ‘ 

He was asked by a member if he had 
just as soon employ a surgeon or a 
doctor whose education had been pure- 
ly theoretical, as one who had had ac- 
tual demonstration by means of the 
clinic and the dissecting room of a 
medical college. 

Another declared that the farmers 
were taxed for the purpose of teaching 
landscape gardening; that the grounds 
are laid out in the most beautiful man- 





ner instead of being use for practical 
purposes. 

A young lady answered that if the 
young men could there learn enough of 
“the beautiful” to go home and “slick 
up” the old farm, drain out the “cat 
holes,” clean out the hedges and burn 
up the rubbish piles that disgrace the 
barn and house yards of the average 
farmer, then by all means and at any 
expense cultivate a love of order and 
beauty among the students. 

The September meeting, at the resi- 
dence of John R. Dowling, was a suc- 
cess both in point of numbers and good 
work done. 

Mrs. Kirby read a very suggestive 
article “The Unsocial Women’s Club.” 
Its members were willing to stay at 
home and make things comfortable for 
the breadwinner, to prepare good food, 
hot coffee, etc., for him, to visit the 
sick and get along without gossiping 
about their neighbors. 

Mrs. A. J. Case read an excellent 
and timely article on “How to Teach 
Children to Love the Farm,” which we 
wish all could read and heed. 

The question for discussion, “Is it 
desirable to have free rural mail de- 
livery?’ was then discussed at consid- 
erable length. 

Mr. Cooper thought that the added 
expense would be saved in the farmers 
not going to the saloons so often. Go- 
ing for the mail is often an excuse for 
going to drink and smoke. 

James Osborn thought a man would 
drink at home if he really loved drink 
and probably drink twice as much 
there as in town. The farmer needs 
the relaxation and variety that comes 
from going away from home occasion- 
ally. 

A member asked if there is any like- 
lihood of our ever getting free delivery. 

H. C. Daniells, “Ask and ye will re- 
ceive.” The farmers’ requests are be- 
ing heeded more than formerly. It is 
his own fault now if he does not get 
fair treatment. 

R. L. Rodgers said free rural mail 
delivery sounded all right, but he very 
sensibly advised the people to remem- 
ber that somebody must “foot the bill” 
at last, and said, Will it pay when you 
consider the amount of mail received 


by the average farmer? Many thought - 


not. 

Should bicycles be taxed? Yes, 
seemed to be the almost unanimous an- 
swer. It was suggested that some leg- 
islation is needed to restrain people 
from riding recklessly on coun- 
try roads. Several accidents have oc- 
curred recently by riders turning to 
the left instead of the right when 
meeting people on foot and by running 
into people after dusk. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
residence of Daniel Preston on October 
9th. 

Lenawee County. L. W. G., Cor. Sec’y. 
UNION OF IONIA COUNTY. 

The Union Farmers’ Club met at the 
Grange Hall on Thursday afternoon 
with a small attendance. Called to 
order by G. W. Germain, who called on 
H. M. Brown to preside. 

Mrs. W. H. Myers introduced the 
subject of caring for fruit. She spoke 
of the old way of drying, and also of 
putting it up in tin cans and having a 
man come with his soldering iron on a 
certain definite day of the week, going 
to every house in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. D. S. Waldron said that in 
eanning plums she prefers to scald and 
take off the skins, using about a tea- 
eupful of sugar to a quart can of fruit. 

The suggestion that we have a cir- 
eulating library was introduced by 
Mrs. Waldron, but was laid on the 
table till the next meeting. 

Ionia County. H., Cor. Sec’y. 
NORTH EAST VENICE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met at the beautiful home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Long on September 
9th, and received a hearty welcome. 
The meeting was called to order by 
President White, and after the usual 
opening exercises the program was 
taken up. 

Mrs. W. H. White read a paper on 
“Domestic Science and Household 
Economy as Taught at the Agricultur- 
al College.” The paper wus ably dis- 
cussed by the club and it was the 
unanimous opinion that it would be a 
grand thing for the girls of to-day if 
they were all abie to take a full course 
at the College. 

Mrs. H. Martin read a paper on the 
“Farm Home Reading Circle.’ The 
discussion was led by Mrs. J. Harmon, 
who thought we should form one in 
the club. 

Mrs. Martin thought we would do 
well to first weigh the expense. 

The president read some correspond- 
ence from the State Librarian regard- 


| ing the traveling libraries furnished 





by the State, and the question was 
fully discussed by the club. 

Mrs. G. Harmon thought it would be 
a good idea to read books and then 
discuss them at the club meeting. It 
would have a tendency to educate, as 
perhaps nothing else would. The club 
unanimously endorsed sending in for a 
library. Adjourned to meet with Mr. 
and Mrs. John Wallace, the second 
Thursday in October. 

Shiawassee County. ASS’T. REPORTER. 

NORVELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the meeting held with Jas. Hay 
on September 25th, the economic value 
of the free seed distribution by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture was 
the first subject touched upon. 

W. E. Pease mentioned the introduc- 
tion of Chinese sorghum as a benefit, 
but no one present seemed able to 
name anything else. 

T. B. Halladay voiced the sentiment 
of the club in saying that the free dis- 
tribution of garden and flower seeds, 
as at present conducted, is of no 
economic value, but is an-injustice, as 
all do not receive the gift of seeds. 
All are not treated alike. Secretary 
Morton was praised for stopping the 
practice, and Congress denounced for 
re-establishing it. 

The subject of the various kinds of 
smut came up and various theories as 
to its cause advanced. All would re- 
ject for seed an ear of corn which had 
any smut about it, but would not 
decline to save seed from a field be- 
cause there was some smut therein. 

The efforts of the game warden to 
enforce the fish laws were commend- 
ed. Several members of the club are 
trying to protect quail by forbidding 
hunting upon their farms, for the rea- 
son that this bird feeds largely upon 
grasshoppers. 

Jackson Co. A. R. PALMER, Sec’y. 
ARBUTUS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The September meeting of the Ar- 
butus Farmers’ Club was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Royce on 
the 25th ult. 

The - meeting was not as largely at- 
tended as usual, but what was lacking 
in numbers was fully made up in the 
interest shown for the club’s future 
welfare. 

In the absence of the president, Mr. 
Gorton was selected to fill the chair. 
After the general program Mr. Gorton 
gave a talk on his experimental farm- 
ing the past season. He had clipped 
the stalk above the ear on some of 
his corn, hoping thereby to hasten the 
crop to maturity but found the reverse 
was the fact, and that no more corn 
on his farm would be clipped. Had 
also sown rape for fall feed, and was 
much pleased with the crop, but advo- 
eated earlier sowing than August. 

An excellent program was prepared 
for the next meeting, which will be 
held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
O. R. Vantine on October 23d. Ques- 
tion for discussion: “What is the 
most practical way to reduce county 
and township expenses?” 

Oscoda Co. COR. SEC’Y. 
SOUTH JACKSCN FARMERS’ CLUB. 
While other clubs are just getting to 

work after a‘summer vacation of a 
couple of months or more, South Jack- 
son has attended strictly to its busi- 
hess and taken no holiday, a fact that 
certainly speaks well for the interest 
of its members. 

The September meeting was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Strong 
and, as usual, we had a pleasant day. 
Though it was right in “seedin’ time,” 
that fact did not seem to affect the 
attendance and the spacious house 
was crowded. 

The topie for discussion: “In what 
manner can farmers better their con- 
dition or that of their farms?’ was 
opened by Horton Goldsmith, who dis- 
cussed it from an educational stand- 
point—not a technical education, but 
a general, practical one. The average 
farmer doesn’t think enough of him- 
self. He should dress up when he 
goes out in society and not be over- 
awed by the lawyers and the doctors. 
He should think himself just as good 
as anyone and take pride in his calling. 

Mr. Strong thinks to be practical is 
the secret. Above all things be prac. 
tical. Watch business opportunities 
and be proud of your business. Then 
will you be able to say with him, “I 
have made farming a success.” 

Mr. Moore, of Moscow, thinks co- 
operation the secret of success. All 
other callings have their organizations; 
the farmers alone are not united as 
they should be. The Farmers’ Clubs 
and the Grange should work together. 
We are a strong class and by aid of 
co-operation we can ask what we will. 
so it be right, and it will be granted. 

Mr. Cornett believes in a technical 





education—the kind of technical knowl- 
edge that teaches the structure of 
plants and animals and the care of 
them. He eulogized the farm and de- 
clares there is not a famous man in 
history who did not get his start from 
the farm. He also made severe men- 
tion of the many college graduates 
who can get nothing to do. 

Mrs. Cornwell asked if the club did 
not think these college graduates could 
get something to do if they had am- 
bition enough? 

Mr. Edwards thinks the club a great 
aid. To better his condition the farm- 
er must better himself mentally, mor- 
ally and physically. Plenty of men can 
boast of success in their ealling who 
socially and morally count for nothing. 
Success is not to be measured by the 
dollar but by that indefinable some- 
thing that stamps the gentleman. 

Mr. Delatus Goldsmith says the club 
will doubtless send a delegate to Lan- 
sing in December and all the members 
who can ought to go along and help 
him. The trip is not expensive, the 
capitol is an interesting city and they 
will gain new and helpful ideas by 
meeting others in the same line of 
work. Incidentally, they can hob-nob 
with the politicians and have a gen- 
eral good time. 

Mrs. Ford thinks we talk more about 
education than about farming. After 
all, the farmer of to-day is pretty well 
off if only he realized the fact. 

The president announced that the 
next meeting will be held on Friday. 
October 29th, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathan Hawley, and that an 
effort will then be made to make Fri- 
day the regular day of meeting here- 
after. 

Mr. Moore was then called upon for 
a few concluding remarks. He patted 
us all on the back, figuratively speak- 
ing, and sent us home at peace with 
all the world in general and ourselves 
in particular. 


HELEN M. CARPENTE 
Jackson Co. ENTER, Reporter. 


BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Although it was a very busy time 
for farmers, over one hundred met at 
the.home of Mr. and Mrs. Myron West, 
September 9. The day was excessive- 
ly warm, yet all seemed to be having 
a merry good time. After our usual 
literary program, Rev. Harrington 
gave us an interesting talk on “The 
Relation of the Agriculturist to the 
Nation.” He said that the American 
farmer is a very important factor in 
this nation; that he holds first the re- 
sources to sustain life; all depends up- 
on the tilling of the soil, etc. 

Discussion of the Association ques- 
tion was opened by W. W. Hooker. He 
was very enthusiastic in the club work, 
and thought we should try and help 
organize as many clubs as possible, 
and so distribute the good things 
among our friends. “Their numbers 
could best be increased by each meni- 
ber taking an active part and doing «ll 
in his power to make every meeting 
interesting and profitable. We canno! 
interest others unless we are in earnes! 
ourselves. He said that we as farin- 
ers ought to have our rights respect- 
ed, and in joining ourselves together 
we shall demand it. 

Others spoke and all seemed anxious 
to have the good work continue, and 
when farmers are educated up to tlic 
proper standard the way will not seem 
so hard and we will wonder that we 
ever thought it so. A committee was 
appointed to confer with other commit- 
tees in regard to forming new clubs. 
Our town fair occurring the week o! 
our regalar meeting we adjourned un- 
til October 21, when we will be enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Andrew I’. 
Sawyer. 

MRS. H. N. BEACH, Cor. Sec. 
Livingston County. 
RAISINVILLE AND IDA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Raisinville and Ida Farmers’ 
Club met at the pleasant home of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. P. Tinsmans, at Grape. 
September 24, with a usual attendance. 
The question for the day was “The 
mistakes and failures of farmers the 
past year.” Nearly all the farmers 
present were retired farmers, conse- 
quently their mistakes and failures 
were not numerous. 

Mr. Davis said there were no such 
thing as mistakes and failures in farm- 
ing. 

Mr. French then said farmers were 
too easily discouraged and should per- 
severe under adversities until pros 
perity’s wave struck them. 

The next in order was the annual 
election of officers, which passed oft 
quietly without any electioneering. 

Then the question, “What can farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters do to make 
the farm pay?’ was opened by Mrs. 
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Nichols, who thought providing for the 
comfort and happiness of the family 
made the farm pay, also raising poul- 
try. 

Mrs. Thorn thought raising poultry, 
making butter, economizing and assist- 
jing in out door work as far as one’s 
strength would permit, helped to make 
the farm pay and did not detract from 
one’s dignity in the least. t 

Mr. French said a woman who at- 
tended the many household duties and 
raised a family of well trained children 
did make the farm pay, but a man 
couldn't make it pay keeping bach- 
elor’s hall for he had tried it; so the 
women must make it pay. He then 
read a poem on farm life which was 
heartily received. 

The question box was then opened. 
Several questions that were promptly 
responded to, proved an interesting 
feature of the meeting. 

The club then adjourned to meet at 
Mr. George Langdon’s, October 29, 
with the questions, “Is labor necessary 
for the highest development of char- 
acter?’ leader Mr. S. McFetridge; and 
“Why are not farmers called business 
men?’ by Mr. Davis. 

MERTIE W. KRING, Cor. Sec. 

Monroe County. 

FAST BLACKMAN AND WEST LEONI 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The East Blackman and West Leoni 
Farmers’ Club, after a month’s vaca- 
tion, convened at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Beebe, Thursday, the 16th 
ult. 

The question box brought out the 
following: 

“What is the matter with the farm- 
ers and the Agricultural College?" 
Messrs. Crafts, Miller and Burtch 
each gave a good sound — talk 


and all agreed it was a_ benefit 
to the farmer, but thought if 


the statements were made more plain 
they would be better understood. 

“Will we get any more for wheat?” 
and another “What is the cause of the 
present higher price?’ nearly created 
a political discussion, which is prohib- 
ited in the club. All are aware of short 
crops in foreign countries and M. H. 
Crafts, who runs a threshing machine, 
said wheat averaged last year nine- 
teen bushels per acre and. fourteen 
this, so it seems the shortage all 
around under the new administration 
is a boon to the farmer. 

“What work can our club do that 
will be most beneficial?” Kugene 
Miller thought if there were less liter- 
ary exercises and, instead, a question 
for discussion were announced for the 
next meeting which would give the 
members ample time to think about it 
and be able to express their opinions. 
M. H. Crafts also thought that would 
be the proper thing to do and the fol- 
lowing question was handed to the re- 
porter to announce: “Resolved, That 
farming by science is more profitable 
than farming by experience.” 

The meeting opened with two or 
three fine pieces of music rendered by 
Mrs. Van Voorhis, after which ad- 
jownment for supper and dispersing 
to their homes and all conceded that a 
pleasant and profitable afternoon had 
been spent. 

MRS. S. J. MADDEN, Club Reporter. 

Jackson County. 

THE OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The regular day of meeting, Satur- 
day, September 25th, found the Olive 
Branch Farmers’ Club duly assembled 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Tay- 
lor, near Davisburgh, to the number of 
about thirty-five. Prayer, quotation 
roll call and reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting prepared the way for 
the literary program, which consisted 
of recitations and music. R. K. 
Divine’s crop report showed the 
foreign demand as even greater than 
reported at the last meeting, and indi- 
cated encouragement for the farmers, 
as the shortage abroad and the abun- 
dant crop here must mean good prices. 

Discussion then ensued on the ques- 
lion: “Are the two extremes, the 
iramp and the millionaire, legitimate 
products of our present civilization?” 
It having been opened by Mrs. D. M. 
Garner, it was very generally partici- 
pated in with the divergence of opinion 
naturally to be expected. While all 
seemed disposed to answer the ques- 
tion affirmatively, they all would con- 
sider the two extremes as evils of the 
times needing something in the way of 
remedy, some pronouncing the tramp 
ind some the millionaire as the more 
injurious. Among remedies proposed 
were the non-feeding of tramps, the 
putting them all in the workhouse, the 
doing away with all paternalism in 
sovernment and with all legislation 
favoring any particular classes or all 
unjust discriminations in legislation, 
the securing governmental control of 


all agencies of public convenience as 
railroads, telegraphs, mines, ete. 

Mr. R. K. Divine announced that the 
Oakland County Committee on Insti- 
tutes had arranged for five institutes, 
or a one-day meeting at Holly, Roches- 
ter, South Lyon, Farmington and Pon- 
tiac, with a round-up meeting at Ox- 
ford. 

A motion prevailed that hereafter 
during the fall and winter the club 
meet at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
instead of in the afternoon as during 
the summer, At the next meeting, to 
be held with Mr. and Mrs. Lee Wright, 
the Association question will be taken 
up, “What is the most profitable line of 
work for the Association to follow?” 
It was unanimously voted to invite Mr. 
Gibbons, of The Michigan Farmer, to 
meet with the club at that time. The 
November meeting is to be held with 
Mr. and Mrs, Lowry. 

After adjournment a supper, which 
in its lavishness did credit to the hos- 
pitality of the host and hostess, await- 
ed the attention of the members, to 
which they for their part did due 
justice, thereafter dispersing to their 
homes. 

Oakland County. REPORTER. 

WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The White Lake Farmers’ Club held 
their October meeting at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Doty on Satur- 
day, the 8rd inst., with a good attend- 
ance. After partaking of the club din- 
ner, President Clark called the meet- 
ing to order. 

It was voted to adopt a_ feature 
which is in operation in some of our 
neighboring clubs, namely the calling 
the roll of membership, to be respond- 
ed to by a quotation from some author, 
verse of Scripture or simply “present,” 
as each member may see fit. 

The subject, “Our County Fairs, 
How Can They be Made More Success- 
ful?” was taken up for discussion. The 
leader, Mr. E. P. Flower, advocated a 
market or sale department to be added 
to the present line of work as a needed 
feature. Also the prohibiting of so 
many catechpenny contrivances as are 
frequently allowed to occupy a promi- 
nent position on many of our fair 
grounds, and are the cause of much 
money being squandered. This im- 
provement was also emphasized by 
others. 

Irving Voorheis: Attend more fre- 
quently and take more stock and pro- 
ductions for exhibition. 

The next question taken up was 
“Which invention has been the most 
valuable to the farmers?" 

Mr. R. Hubbard: In order to make 
a success of life we need to start right, 
or in other words have a proper stand- 
ing point, and that so far as the farmer 
and this question are concerned, that 
point is the plow point. The plow is 
the most valuable implement which 
we as farmers use. The same view 
Was supported by other members, 
though several valuable inventions 
were enumerated, although not coming 
directly within the limits of the ques- 
tion, such as steam power, railroad 
transportation. printing presses and 
the cotton gin. 

Mrs. Bartholomew thought the 
various improved haying and harvest- 
ing machinery now used decrease to a 
large extent the labor in the house, as 
much less help is needed to secure the 
same amount of crops. 

The question, “How can wheat and 
rye be separated?’ was answered by 
Mr. N. L. Clark, who described a mill 
which he had and used satisfactorily 
for such work. 

Mr. Neal says, feed it to the fowls 
and they will eat the wheat and leave 
the rye. 

By unanimous yete of the club, Rey. 
Mr. Ling and wife, 6? Davisburg. were 
received as honorary members. 

The October Association question 
will be discussed at the next meeting 
to be held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Bachman, on November 6th. 
Oakland County. J., Cor. Sec’y. 

TROY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Saturday afternoon, September 4th. 
found the members of the Troy Farm- 
ers’ Club assembled in the spacioys 
home of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Dennison. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Hadsell. After the usual 
preliminary business, it was moved and 
sarried that the club obtain informa- 
tion in regard to the “Circulating 
Library,” which is sent out by the See- 
retary of the Agricultural College; also. 
that a new department be opened. 
namely. an advertising medium 
through which the members might file 
with the secretary a list of “Wanted” 
and “For Sale,”’ the list to be read at 
each meeting. 





The president then called Mrs. G. P. 








Jennings tothechairduring the render- 
ing of the general literary program, 
after which the question of the day, 
“Of what use to the farmer is the Agri- 
cultural College?’ was discussed by 
several members. The opinion seemed 
to be that it would indeed be very 
beneficial te the farmer to learn more 
of its-methods and workings. The 
questions in the Question-Box were 
then talked upon until the refresh- 
ments were served. After a very 
dainty and refreshing supper, club ad- 
journed to meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Dennison in four weeks. 


MRS. G. S. ELLIOTT, Cor. Sec’y. 
Oakland Co 


(Applications for Cireulating Li 
braries should be addressed to The 
State Librarian, Lansing, Mich., and 
not to the Secretary of the Agricul- 
tural College.—Ed.) 

WOODSTOCK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

After a vacation of two months the 
Woodstock Farmers’ Club has again 
taken up its work. A very enjoyable 
and interesting meeting was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Harris, September 18th. The ladies 
were largely in the majority owing to 
the busy time of the year. In the ab- 
sence of the president the meeting was 
presided over by Mrs. Nellie Carpen- 
ter, vice-president. The program con- 
sisted of music, select readings and a 
very interesting paper. 

The subject of the paper was, “Sug- 
gestions for the Good of Our Club,” 
and it was written by Mrs. Wm. Tay- 
lor. She first suggested that all mem- 
bers make it a point to attend the 
meetings of the club as often as possi- 
ble. We cannot get interested if we 
only attend once or twice during the 
year. We need the rest that it gives 
us and are better for the day spent 
with friends and neighbors. The plea- 
sant memories of our past meetings 
are something which no money can 
buy. Suggestion number two is, that 
all be ready and willing to do what- 
ever we are asked to do. We may 
not all do very well, but we may all do 
something. Always speak well of the 
club and its members, and never say, 
“It does not amount to anything,” “It 
won't last much longer.” “Mr. So and 
So is not much of a farmer,” “Mrs. 

7 (Continued on page 268.) 








When‘ writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
A good indication of the success 

of the farmer can be had from the 

condition of his buildings and out- 

houses. It is much c 

keep them in repair than to let 





heaper to 


them go to waste. 

If any of your buildings need 
new roofing or side-covering, buy 
a roll of the Neponset Waterproof 
Red Rope Fabric, which is a splen- 
did substitute for shingles and 
clapboards, and is very much 
cheaper. It is absolutely water- 
proof, wind-proof, frost-proof, and 
vermin-proof 

Line the inside of your build- 
ings with Vepoenset Black Building 
Paper, which is much cheaper than 
tarred paper, and ten times as dur- 
able. It is odorless, clean, and 
costs less than an inferior paper. 

Neponset’ should not be con- 
founded with ordinary tarred or 
building paper, which rots quick 
when exposed to the weather. 

Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
, F. W. Bird & Son, 

| East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


‘SENT FREE sca: 


Our New Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List of 
GUNS ATHLETIC and 

9 SPORTING GOODS. 


Most Complete Line in America, 
At very Interesting Prices. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Baking Powder. 
it is easy to sell them. 





era, or a Gold 
Repeating Air 





A total of 35 Ibs. sold will secure a Gramophone; <) 
f0 lbs. «a Waltham or Elgin Gold Wateh and Chain; J* =) 
100 Ibs. a Girls’ or Youths’ Bieyele; 200 Ibs. . 
a high-grade Bicycle; 90 lbs. a Sewing Ma 
chine; 25 Ibs. a Solid Silver Wateh and - 
Chain, or a Decorated Tea Set, 
or an Autoharp; 10 Ibs. a Cam- \s 


Ibs. a Shot Gun. 

Mr. Baker pays the ex- OZ 
Presson Cash Orders. Send 
your full address on postal 
Jor Catalogue, Order Sheet 
and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, / 
(Depa | ), Springfield, Mass. 


GRAMOPHONE 


OR A TALKING MACHINE. 


Take orders among your friends and neighbors for Baker’s Teas, Spices and 
The goods are well known. ‘67 
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Oo YOUR OWN 
SHOE.HARNESS & TIN WARE REPAIRING 
COMBINATION OUTFIT 


SOLD BY 
MICHIGAN ogee 





= ETROIT MICH 
Hammer (polished steel); 1 Shoe Knife, maple handle, 3-inch (best make); 1 Peg Aw! Haft, leather top; | 


Wrench for same; 1 Sewing Awl Ha | ISewing 


—i ta 


MICHIGAN FARMER 


COMBINATION 


REPAIRING OUTFIT 


More Articles—Better Tools. A complete 
outfit of teels for Boots, Shoes, Rubber, Harness and 
Tin repairing. Combination outfits heretofore have 
net included half-soles, and some of the tools have 
been ef inferior make. 

Our NEW OUTFIT will include 6 half-soles, which 
cost regularly from 45 to 60 cents, and pieces for 
patching. The awls, knife, thread, etc., will be the 
same as used by the best mechanics. The hammer 
is of polished steel,and everything to correspond, 
with full instructions how to do the work. 


Anyone Can Do Their Own Mending 


and save money. Our price has always been $2 
(purchaser paying his own freight), and that was $1 
less than the same thing usually sold for, but by 
buying a large quantity and close figuring, we have 
been able to add about 75 cents’ worth in extras and 
improved tools, and make the price 


Only $1.75 


The No. 1 outfit includes 1 adjustable Iron Stand 
for lasts; 1 Lron Last for men; 1 Iren Last for women 
1 Iron Last fer boys; 1 [ron Last for children; 1 Shoe 


Awl; 1 Harness Awl Haft: 1 Harness Aw]; 1 bottle Leather 


Cement; 1 bottle Rubber Cement; 1 bunch Bristles; 1 ball Shoe Thread; 1 ball Shoe Wax; 1 package Clineh 
Nails for soling; 1 package Clinch Nails for heeling; 1 package cobbler 's Wooden Pegs; 1 pair men's Hee! 
Plates; 1 pair women's Hee! Plates; 1 pair boys’ Heel Plates; 1 pair child s Heel Plates; 2 pieces Patching for 
men's work; 2 pieces Patching for women’s work; }4 dozen Harness Needles, assorted sizes; 1 Harness and 
Saw Clamp; 1 box Cepper Rivets and Burrs; 1 Rivet Set; 1 Harness and Belt Punch; 1 Soldering Iron; 1 bar 
Solder; 1 bottle Soldering Fluid; 1 box Rosin; 1 piece Tin for patching; 3 pairs Half Soles, heavy, medium 
and light. Directions for use. Packed in wooden box with hinged lid; weight 20 lbs. 

We can also furnish a No. 2 Outfit—boots, shoes, and rubber repair—including the 
following: One adjustable Stand for lasts; 1 Iron Last for men; 1 Iron Last for women; I Iron Last for 


children; 1 pair men’s heavy Half Soles; 1 pair medium Half Soles; 1 pair light Half Soles; 1 Pegging Haft. 
leather top; 1 Wrench for same; 1 Pegging Awl; 1 Sewing Haft; 1 Sewing Awl; 1 Shoe Hammer, steel; | 


Shoe Knife, maple handle, 3-inch (best make); 2 pieces Patching for men; 2 pieces Patching for women; 
1 bottle Leather Cement; 1 package Clinch Nails for men; | package Clinch Nails for women; i ball Wax; * 
1 ball Thread; 2 pair Hee! Plates for men; 2 pair Heel Plates for women; 1 bunch Bristles. Directions for 
use. Packed in wooden box with hinged lie, for $1.40. 

Every family should have one of these outfits. pa pay for itself many times over 
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Somebody else not a very good 
housekeeper.” Remember the club is 
for our good and we ought to work for 
the good of the club. The officers can- 
not make a success of the club without 
the assistance of the members, and all 
should try and help by having some- 
thing to say upon the subjects under 
Lastly, she said, in these 
days of great inventions wonderful 
things have happened. Hence she sug- 
gested that if it were possible to invent 
a machine to grind out essays upon 
any given subject and thus avoid tax- 
ing our intellect, it would be a boon to 
our own club, and that possibly neigh- 
boring clubs would willingly pay for 
the use of it. It might be built on the 
plan of “A nickle in the slot” machine, 
to touch a button, or turn with a 
crank, or seme other plan which she 
hoped to see exhibited at the next 
meeting, which would be a very appro- 
priate place, as then occurs our annual 
fair. The September and October 
Association questions will be discussed 
at this meeting, which will be held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Pel- 
ham, — 16th. 

imme F 


is 


discussion. 


be ou. TRUMBULL, Club Reporter. 

venmen CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Laycock, September 2. 
There was quite a good attendance. 
although not up to the standard. After 
the usual literary exercises the ques- 
tion box was found to contain the fol- 
lowing questions: “What kind of 
chickens are thought best for general 
use?’ The game i:owls seemed to be 





mostly favored as they were of fair 
size, good layers and the best of 
mothers. 


“When is the best time to sow rye?” 
The purpose not being stated, some 
favored early sowing while others 
favored late. 

“Does the smut in the oats affect the 
soil for sowing wheat?’ The discus- 
sion was good. It was the general 
opinion that it was not harmful. 

The Association question, “The Or- 
ganization of New Clubs,” was then 
taken up. The discussion was quite 
lengthy. Some thought there shouid 
be a special committee appointed for 
that purpose. It was suggested that 
each member do all they can to pro- 
mote the growth of new clubs until 
our next meeting when this matter 
will be taken up again and further 
discussed. 

We meet again the first Thursday in 
October, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jewett, of Newark township. 

O. N. CHAFFIN, Sec. 





Pure, rich blood feeds the nerves. That is why 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, the great blood pute ures 
nervousness. 





Low Rates, One-Way and Round-Trip to 
the South, via the Southern R’y. 

The Southern Railway, penetrating the best 
States of the South and Southeast, calls attention 
to the One-way Settlers and Round-trip Home- 

seekers tickets at special rates on third Tuesday 
of October and on the first and third T uesdays of 
November and December. For full information, 
rates and maps, write to J.C. BEAM, Jr., 

N. W. A., 80 we St., Chicago. Tl. 
WM. H. TAYL On: ‘A. G. . Louisville. Ky. 


. FARMERS’ STOVE. 


Buy a wood burning stove 
that will heat 6.000 cubic feet 
of space and holk fire the year 
round, if you put ina stick of 
wood every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, ne dirt. perfect- 
ly safe. Write for circular, 
also seed price list. 

The Henry Philipps Seed and 
hese Implement Co., 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 115 & 1178t. Clair St., Toledo, O. 


All about PATENTS. 


Send for book on patents FREE. It pays to pro- 


tect your ideas at once. F FISK. AT HOM AS, 


PATENTS AND 
42and 43 Hodges Building, Detroit, Mich 


FEED COOKERS and TANK HEATERS 3 


BEST AND CHEAPEST OF EARTH. 

















Ask Your Dealer or Send to Us for Circular. 


Economy ig. Co.. Homer, Mich, 


MFEED MILLS |g 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
Li For EVERY VARIETY of WORK 


Have conical shaped grinders. Diff 
ent from all other mills. Handiest fo > 
operate and Lightest Running. 


(Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 
D.N.P.BOWSHER CO. South Bend. Ind. 


CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
RUNS EASY. SAWS DOWN 
"No TREES, 
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timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it 
East 127, in pone for FREE —_ cata. 
on 





Potash 


ant, must not be stinted.” Send for our books mentioned below. 


An illustrated 
should be 
fertilizer shou 
Send your adc 


GERMAN 


ree 


use 


phosphoric acid, and 
nitrogen, are the neces- 
sary ingredients of a 
complete fertilizer; Pot- 
ash being most import- 


book which tells what Potash is, how it 
d, an! how much Potash a well-balanced 
Id contain, is sent free to all applicants, 
lress. 


KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Roses, Bulbs and 


In Large Assortment and of Superior Quality. 
Fully believe that we can show more Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
and a larger, finer block of Hardy Roses, Hybrid Perpetual Moss and Climbers 


of the leading popular varieties includir 
can be seen elsewhere. 


Palms, Cycas, Ficus and Araucaria Excelsa. 


pondence solicited. Catalogue free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON 


We have 32 greenhouses, several of them devoted to 


CeoeoceeeS Ce OSG 2 COeSS OSD eC ec 


Hardy Perennials 


ig the famous Crimson Rambler then 


Personal inspection and corres- 


cocsceseees 


Co., Box!9 Painesville, ©. 
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THE GRANITE STATE 


Feea Cooker 
Heater 








Wailer 


The lightest, most convenient 
and most 


Economical Farm Boiler 


For Poultrymen, 
Stock Raisers and Dairymen. 

The Boiler is made of galvanized steel. The 
Furnace sides and linings are of shect steel 
slates. Front, door and hearth of cast iron. 

here is no reason why this cooker should not 
last a lifetime. The boiler can be used for heat- 
ing water and cooking all kinds of food for hogs, 
cattle, dogs and poultry; and with an extra 
boiler, for preserving fruits, vegetables, boiling 
cider, making apple jell, and many other pur- 
poses for which a large cooking utensil is desired. 
Made in7 sizes: 25 gallon, $12; 50 gallon, $17; 
100 gallon, $21. Send for circulars containing 
full description and testimonials. 

Sold on installments if desired. 

We publish a book,“‘Cooking Food for Stock,” 

which we will send free if you mention this 

publication when you write. 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO. 
557 Temple Court, New York 
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50 gal. size, 56 inches high, weighs 190 lbs. 


Guaranteed just as represented in the 
illustration or money will be refunded. 


mechanical skill in plan and manufacture. 
Yours truly, WM. E. COGGESHALL. 
Newport P. O., R. I., June x8th, 1897. q 











CYCLONE CORN SHELLER. For 


Cheapest Forge made. Large size.price $5, warranted. 


Will Shell a Sample 
Bushel of Corn Sheller 
In4 Minutes, $3.00 


Ask your 
SHELLER ay merchant for 
In the World = it. Send for 
All Machines = circular and 
arrante Price List. 


172 
Mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 


EST 








es for Farmers, 


echanics and Jobbers. 


The Economic Feed Boiler, 


Takes Less Fuel than any other. 

60 gallon capacity, $8.50; _ $9. 

120 gallon, $9.50 

TANKS, IRON BOUND, 
2 to 75 bbls. capacity. 

Send stamp for catalogs. 


C, A. SHAVER, Mfr., 


Saranac, Mich. 









BARRY IRON AND STEEL ROOFING CO., 
2 Merwin St., Cleveland, QO. 









Kg BUGGY FOR $28.95. 


>, $59. $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY Fur 
90. You Sg th! for them in Baseien 


and i 
yi." Bend tori 
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Do you know of any wire farm fencethat is 
having constantly incre 
ing onthe market ten years? 
one. Think about this. 


PA 










































































LET ’ER ROLL. 


asing sales, = be- 
We do, just 


GE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








WOVEN 


ava 


_WIRE FENCE 


Earth. Horse-high, Bulls { 
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~ ty Pig and Chicken-tight. With 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 
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Be ee at ind. 











] Lever Feed ‘Cutters, etc., etc. 
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—~ ' World. 30to60ft. 
Seale BS Beng ye NY Ua Le Ai in height 
















Farmers’ 


Boilers, 
Root 


Boon HOrveste, 
—~ 


For catalogue writ 


DONALDSON BROS., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


THE BEST IS THE — 


WOLVERIN 





Direct Stroke. 
Galvanized after 
Completion. 


Wide variety of 

Pumps, Tanks ea 

Fixtures. Send f 

Catalogue. THE "BEAN- -CHAMBERLIN MFG. CO., 
HUDSON, MICH. 


WE PAY THE 
im] FREICHT 


i= Send on trial 20days free. Not 
one cent in advance. If QO. K. 
pay us, if not return at our ex 
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tions, $00 Branty see cut for r $25, 


ueup. HA PGoop PLOW. 


The only plow factory © v., Box 167, ‘Alton, iil. 


in U.S. selling’ direet to the consumer, 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 








Hundreds sold. No complaints. 
et. dl, 
GENTLEMEN :—I have used the Granite State Feed 
Cooker every day since I received it, cooking food for ws 
from three to four hundred fowls, and it has alw: iys 
worked perfectly, the grate and ash- -pit giving it a per ' 
fect draft. The whole thing shows good judgment ai d ec 


When writi 


to adverti 
mention the tisers please 


ichigan Farmer, 


"Mi 








A —& synonym of excellence 
4) im corn eee Ke 


EYSTON 


} K Double Spiral Ec 
4 Fodder Shredder 


which leaves the cornin better t chape 
for consumption by liv ock than 
any machine on the mar epares 
ensilaze, green, frozen or drv fodder 
equally well. Much about corn. its 

growth and valuein our free cata- 

A logue— it’s illustrated 


p Keystone Mfg Co.3teriing, I, 


ceeded aabacdiccccdcccc ccccaaaaaauaddid 
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15 styles & sizes, reg. price this one 83, ourf. 
Shells bu. in 4 min. 





FEED cu 
5 ory SH S. 44sty 4 
~ have Toatioe ee A great improve- 

¢ sment. Can attach our new Shredder 
- ponkantl swivel carrier to cutters. Price 82.50 and up 
4Largest cuts ton in five minutes. Catalogue free 


Jiuaranteed Marvin Smith Co A68 S. CLINTON ST 


dbe st dhest made. bs t 
awe 

amachine that @& 

will crush and = 

grind ear corn = 


CHICAG®, ILT 
wr 
cob and all, and 


allsmall grains singly or 
mixed, and which will 
supply power for 
other purposes at the 
same time get our 


BUCKEYE mice 


MILL 


eOu2e COMBINED 


Machines and prices are 
right. Send for catalog. 


Staver Carriage Co. 4 
76théd Wallace Sts. Chicago 


WE CUARANTEE 


to bale 3 tons more of hay in 10 hours than any other 
two-horse Press; 5 sasy to feed; no 
this guarantee foot feeding, 



























no 


protects crushed feet. Be 
you--not ing a box press 
me. 50-in. it breaks the ma- 
reed terial less; uses 


hole 


no div ide boards; has 
large wheels; mount- 
ed power ;eas 

Cirlars & prices f 


' = ai SPENCER, Box 31, DWIGHT, ILL. 





Second Hand Material 


every description; also Ne al) aterial procured from she 
edb me 4 and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Na s 
Iron Roofing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big — from 
usual prices. {2 Catalogue FREE on applicatic 
@hieago Housewrecking Co., 85th and Iron Streets, Chieago. 


A GOOD WELL 


of living water increases the value of any 
farm, Youcan get it every time with our 
STAR DRILLING MACHINES. 
They will drill to adepth, through any 
substance. They will do from 10 to 15 per 
eent- more work in the same time than 








nai 


‘Drils 





Use O Our 
Well 


M: kinds and sizes. EE 
US T YOU REQUIRE. 
‘LOOMIS & NYMAN, GEIGY 





“Eli” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horseand Steam Power! 


46 inch 
Feed Opening 


a Power Leverage 64 to! HO 
Largest line in the world. Send for Cataioz 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St. Quincy, ill. 








UND FEED 


—more economical & produc 
better results than w holegrai 


STAR Feed Grinders 


ptere itin the best 
eapest way. Grind ai! 
iinds of grain single © 
mixed. Grind ear corn dry 
damp or frozen, Cireula’ 
of Steam and Sweep ™ill- 
free. STAR MFG. CO. 
Depot St.New Lexingtor.' 


A DOLLAR SAVED 


isa dollarearned. You can both 
earn it and save it if you use the 


SCIENTIFIC 


CRINDING MILLS. 
Save it when you ind 
your own Fo and ears a 
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